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ABSTRACT 

Followed up through interviews and questionnaires 
were 278 foraer students, average age 28 years, of two residential 
schools and one day school for the deaf in Ontario. Data was 
collected on the degree of hearing loss, use of a hearing aid, 
educational and occupational history, social integration, lethods of 
coiBunication, and attitudes toward school. A reading and writing 
test were also adainistered. SoBe of the data indicated that aost 
forner students has English speaking, noraally hearing parents; that 
88X of the predominantly prelingually deafened graduates were 
profoundly deaf; that slightly Bore than half of the foraer students 
had ever used a hearing aid; that school attendance averaged 13.3 
years; that enployaent of deaf aen were siallar to eaploytent of 
hearing aen, although tha rate of advanceaent and salary raise were 
lower; that half of the foraer students (all all over 35 years of 
age) were married; that €^% of married foraer students had children; 
that 18< of the graduates had hearing friends; that speech, writing, 
and reading skills were low; that 90X of foraer students used 
signing, f ingerspelling, and total communication; and that day 
students were Bore oral than residential students. Approximately half 
the former students suggested that manual communication be introduced 
to the school curriculum wh^roas 2^% of the graduates requested 
higher academic standards. (KC) 
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EACKGROtlND OP THE STUDY 



*^he goal of any school system is to h^slp dev^^lop p«oplf» 
who can function as nerwal adults in our society* This 
includes gpttirc married/ raising families^ working at lobs 
to support theso families, and in general participatin? in 
and contrihutina to Canadian society, 

n^cause of thrir handicaps, most deaf s;tudents in 
r^n^ario are separated fror, their hearing peers and placed in 
special clas5^es or schools. The staff at these schools and 
somp parents'* organizations emphasize the quality of the 
education that is provided and its value in helping the 
child achieve a relatively normal life* In contrast to 
this^ organizations of deaf adults in the province have been 
hiqhly critical of the method of education employed by tho 
schools. In particular^ the policy of teachina by the oral 
mofVoil, which was followed by all schools in the province 
until recently^ has come under heavy criticism. One of the 
problems in evaluating the opinions of these two groups is 
that, as is human nature/ each group tends to attract and 
listf^n to people of like opinion. Theri^ is no person or 
oroup that can truly claim to represent all the deaf in 
Ontario. 

':*hG Ontario Ministry of Education is in the process of 
reevaluating the goals and methods of education of the deaf. 
Th<^ Ministry is committed to basing its decision partly on 
the experience and opinions of the adult deaf* One of the 
purposes of this study is to provide as representative a 
picture as possible of the adult deaf. Because it is 
important to study a representative population we chos^ to 
se^v out aggressively and interview all the former students 
living within a specific area. Metropolitan Toronto/ using 
interviewers who were prepared to use any method of 
ccm^nunica tion which the interviewees preferred. The 
int<^rview and testing was extensive and typically took two 
to three hours sowe took even longer/ depending upon the 
com!*>unica tion skills of the interviewees* We also sent much 
shorter/ written questionnaires to those people who lived 
elsewhere in the province/ too far from Toronto to be 
interviewed in person. 

Tri addition/ we interviewed 2U hearing people who were 
siblings of the deaf in order to provide a reference 
population for certain questions. 

Why another follow-up study? A number of follow-up 
studies of deaf students have already been conducted in the 
O.S. (e.g. Bruce/ 1960; Purfey & Harte/ Moores/ 1969; 

Kronenberg r> Blake/ 1966; Justman & MoskowitZ/ 1^67; Tutt, 
1972) • However/ there is some question as to whether or not 
these studies are applicable to Canada, both because Canada 
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h<\c a diffor^nt. population and b^?cans^ Canadian education 
may bf» different front that provided in the tf.S. 

There have bepn two studies of the adult deaf in Canada* 
'^h^ most extensive survey vas conducted in the greater 
Vancouver area (Poese, 1066) . This study includes data from 
Ufi^ qupstionnaires and 100 interviews. Here the deaf were 
defined as those people who could at most hear sounds with a 
hearing aid, and the hard of hearing were defined ac those 
who could hear conversation with a hearing aid but could not 
hear conversation without a hearing aid. The data from this 
f?tu:?y includes responses from both categories of people (67% 
deaf, hard of hearing). AlthouQh they always separated 

th« deaf from the hard of hearing in their analyses of the 
data, they do not always report the percentages for these 
two qtoups. More serious from the point of view of the 
educator of the deaf is the fact that there are almost no 
breakdowns by finer categories — e.g. by age, sex, type of 
schooling, pre vs post lingual ly deaf. 

Another survey was conducted in Nova Scotia (Bl^iise, 
1*^6^) . The report is based on the results of 200 
questionnaires which were returned out of about UOO which 
v«re sent out, a response rate which calls the 
representativeness of tne sample into question. This study 
was more relevant to the concerns of educators since about 
of the names came from a list of graduates of the 
In^t>r provincial School for the Deaf. However, the report 
again gives very few breakdowns by finer categories, and 
many might feel that Vova Scotia findings, especially on 
empioytnent and earnings, are not applicable to a prosperous 
industrial urban area such as Metropolitan Toronto. 

Mthongh these two studies briefly covered 
ccmmunication, integration^ and education, they were not 
primarily concerned with th<ise issues, so there is 
relatively little information that Ontario educators can 
apply to their current consider at ions . 

Therefore Ontario educators had no systematic body of 
data to rely on when considering educational policy. it is 
honoi that this survey will provide them with more 
systematic and representative information about the deaf 
than has been previously available. 

The purpose of the study was to determine the actual 
status of the deaf in Ontario. It thus a picture of what 
has been achieved in the past, and not necessarily what is 
b*^ing achieved now, or what should be done in the future, 
Mev^rtheless, the past is the best indicator of what the 
future will he, and there is always a great deal to be 
learned from history, even though a particular history may 
not be repeated. 
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To be specific, we would not expect students leaviny the 
schools for the deaf today to be greatly difl'erent from the 
students who left ij\ the past unless the schools or the 
population being fed into the schools had changed greatly. 
There have been important changes, most notably improvements 
in hearing aid technology and the introduction of day 
students into the Provincial schools. However this study 
collected data relevant to these two changes, as well as 
others, and thus should be useful in predicting what effect 
they may have. 

Other changes that may affect a comparison with future 
students are the greater number of deaf children within 
Metro from New Canadian families and the increasing number 
of deaf children with handicaps other than deafness. 

In the current deliberation on what form the education 
of the deaf in Ontario should take, several issues seem to 
predominate. 

One of the major issues in Ontario is to what extent it 
is reasonable to expect the deaf to participate in the 
hearing world. Therefore, one of the goals of this study 
was to determine the extent to which the deaf actually are 
intc^grated t^ith the hearing cbmmunity. 

Another major issue concerns methods of communication. 
Deaf organizations claim that, at least for some deaf, 
manual communication is the only workable method. (Dy 
"manual" methods, here and throughout the study, we refer to 
the lise of signs and/or f ingerspelling with or without 
speech. In this report we do not include^ gesture or 
pantomime in this term) . Some people reply that deaf 
organizations do not include the "oral deaf", and thus are 
not representative of the deaf as a whole. Thus the study 
asks: How many "oral deaf" are there? To what extent do 
the deaf use hearing aids, use speech to communicate, etc.? 

Another issue concerns the effeicts of different types of 
schools. Vhat differences are there between graduates of 
residential schools and graduates of day schocls? 

In addition, we obtained detailed school and job 
histories and information on leisure time activities. We 
asked the former students how they felt about the schools 
for the deaf. We also gave each person a reading and 
writing test, and attempted to discover, through self 
report, how well they could communicate through speaking, 
lipreading, and signing^ 
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METHOD 



Within M0ttopoUtaii Toronto^ tost chlldtoh up to the age 
of ti» attend day school at the Metropolitan Toronto School 
for the Deaf > (Metro) • After age m they go to apecial 
classed at Northern Secondary schodl# Parkview Secondary 
Schooli and Heydon Park Secondary schoolt Before Metro 
opened in 1962 and beginning in 1958| deaf children attended 
Sunnyviev School* Before that, from 192U to 1958, deaf 
children attended Clinton Street School. 

Most children whose parents live outside of Metro are 
sent to the provincial schools for the deaf at Milton or 
Belleville. Although at the present time 50* of Milton 
students and 15% of the students at Belleville are day 
students, during the period covered by this study most 
students at these schools lived in residence. 

Because the schools in Ottawa, London, and Hanilton were 
unlikely to have produced many graduates living in Metro 
Toronto, we did not include students from these schools in 
the study* 

The sample included all students who had attended 
Sunnyview (some of whom had also been at Clinton) # Metro, 
and Milton, which was established as a senior school in 
1966. It also included all former students of Belleville 
who had left in 1953 or later. 1953 was arbitrarily chosen 
as a cut-off year in order to keep the size of the sample 
within manageable proportions. 

Altogether, the four schools gave us 878 names of former 
students with their last known .address, phone number, and 
parents* names (see Table 1) . Prom this list we tried to 
identify those who were possibly living within Metropolitan 
Toronto. Our first step in this process was to send letters 
to the address given us by the school. These letters 
briefly described the study, and requested the student to 
fill out and return a form giving his current address, phone 
number, and days and evenings of the week he was likely to 
be at home. This was done in September, 1972. Some of 
these were returned by the students; some were returned by 
the Post Office as undellverable; and on the remainder we 
got no inf ormation^at all. 

We also checked the files of th*^ Canadian Hearing 
Society (CHS) for more recent addresses. We showed our 
master list to a variety of people working with the deaf in 
order to obtain any information they might have on the 
whereabouts of the former students. 
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TABLE 1 
DISPOSITION OP THE SAMPLE 



Dldpoaltldn 


<M) 


(n) 


% 


Eliminated froia sample 


135 






Still In school 




72 




111, deceased! Institutionalised 




17 




Not living in Ontario 




«6 








135 




Living outside of Metro 


497 






Responded to questionnaire 




109 


22X 


Non-^respondents 




368 


78X 






497 


100% 


Living in Metro 


246 






Intervieifed 




162 


66% 


Unable to interview 




12 


4X 


Refu^als 




36 


15% 


Unable to locate 




36 


15% 






2A6 


100% 


Total number of students 


878 







h large number of students was eliminated by this 
procedure as not properly being in the sample. In addition, 
once our interviewers went to work within Toronto itself, 
additional former students were eliminated. This category 
of eliminated students comprises 135 individuals who were 
either still in school, ill, deceased, institutionalized, or 
no longer living in Ontario (see Table 1) . 

2U6 students were identified as possibly living in Metro 
and being out of school, either through information 
available from the scbcol or from our other sources. The 
remaining 497 were believed to be living elsewhere in the 
Province* 

Thi.se believed to be living in Metro constitute the 
primary target for this study, and of this group, 66% (162) 
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wer^ Interviewofl I a completion rate which is high for 
studies of this kind. Three interviews were discarded due 
to the inadequacy of the communication which our 
interviewers were able to establish* Thus the major data 
base of this study is 159 cocipleted interviews* A small 
group (UX) were not interviewed because^ although located 
and seemingly cooperative, a meeting could not be arranged* 

We were unable to locate 36 (1555) . An additional 3f> 
refused to be interviewed. These two groups are of 
seme concern^ ^since they raise the possibility of bias in 
the sample. It is usually felt that those who are lost to a 
survey are less successful in life* However, in this case, 
it is possible that our failure to locate and/or interview a 
person is a result of his being more fully integrated into 
the hearing world* 

It can be argued that those who refused to be 
interviewed did so because they were reluctant to te 
identified with other deaf* However, this does not seem to 
be the case* Of the 36, only two are believed not to use 
manual communication; on two, our intervi*5wers w^rf> 
unwilling to niake a judgement* This leaves 32 who are known 
to use manual communication, at least to sctne extent* We 
asked our interviewers to judge whether or not thesf^ 
individuals were members of the community of adult deaf* 
Admittedly this is a subjective judgment, but we believe it 
has some value in the absence of any other information* Of 
the 36, 22 were known to associate quite a bit with other 
deaf adults, 10 were believed to associate with other deaf 
to some extent, and 10 were believed not to associate with 
other deaf* 

M/t hough they were about the same age as the rest of the 
f^ample, men in this group outnumbered women by almost three 
to one. Our interviewers identified 12 of these individuals 
as belonging to one of 2 groups of young^ dea* men who 
frequently associate together. It is possible that their 
refusal was the result o* some discussion of the study among 
t h^^mselves, and was a mutual decision of the group* 

It can also be argued that those we failed to locate 
were lost to us because they do not have extensive contacts 
amcng other deaf. We have, obviously, much less information 
about this group* However, of the 36, only 11 were known to 
CHS or to one of the other workers with adult deaf or to one 
of the adult deaf associations* To what extent they are 
truly integrated into the hearing world and to what extent 
merely isolated from the deaf world is unknown* Therefore 
it is possible that our sample is unrepresentative of this 
155? of the deaf population* 

Out of the original sample of 878^ the remaining U97 
were believed to be living elsewhere in the province. We 
eventually got what we felt was an accurate address for mcst 
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of thes^, either from the letter they returned or from 
knowledgeable individualSr or from a recent address In CHS 
files, with another group we got an addrese whichr although 
it was not confirmed^ was not disconf irwed^ i«e.r the Post 
Office did not return our initial contact letter or one of 
our informants did not indicate they had moved,' Finally, 
fhere was a group for whom ve had no address but whOi we 
feltr were probably not living in Hetropolitan TorontOt The 
breakdown of this provincial riroup is as followsj 

a. confirmed address 318 

b* unconfirmed address 83 

Ct No address _96 



In Harch, 1973, a short, written version of the 
interview was sent to former students in categories a. and 
b. The purpose of this substudy was to make the survey more 
useful to the provincial schools and to determine whether or 
not the deaf who live in a metropolitan area are different 
in any important way from the deaf in the rest of the 
province. Of the U01 questionnaires that were sent, we 
received 109 replies {22%) • This response rate is very low, 
and is probably due to a combination of inaccurate addresses 
and lack of time to engage in more extensive follow-up work. 
In general, the response rate to mailed questicnnaires runs 
about t\0% to 50T. The data from the mailed questionnaires, 
therefore, must be viewed with some caution. It may 
represent the more linguistically able deaf, who are better 
able to handle a written questionnaire, and it certainly 
represents those who have more stable residential patterns. 

Comparison Sample 

One of the problems with survey research is that very 
often massive amounts of statistics are produced to wh ich 
the reader responds "so what?" If we know, to choose an 
arbitrary example, that 45% of deaf people eat roast beef on 
Sunday, without some idea of how many hearing people do the 
same, it is impossible to say whether ^5% represents a lot 
or a little of roast beef eaters. In crder to make the 
figures in this study more meaningful, we have tried to 
provide comparisons. Sometimes there are figures available 
for the general population. This is true for income and 
reading scores. But for many things no such figures can be 
found, and ve have tried to fill this gap with a comparison 
sample. 

Each deaf person we interviewed was asked if he had a 
brother or sister cf approximately the sane age as himself 
living in Toronto. We then tried to interview and test 
these relatives using the same materials that were given to 
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th^* deaf. This tc^chniqu^ would have provided a fery good 
control group since the deaf and hearing individuals would 
have had similar backgrounds and characteristics apart from 
their deafness. 

However^ we were less successful than had been hoped. 
There were not as many brothers ana sisters in the city of 
the same age *as we had expected^ and we just ran out of 
time. Me did manage to reach 2^ hearing peers, and their 
data is useful for some purposes. 

However, on many things men must be compared only with 
men and women with women. Our comparison sample is too 
small to use in this way^ and it is drastically overbalanced 
in favour of women (7195) while the deaf sample is evenly 
split. Also the comparison sample is somewhat older. 

Accordingly we have tried to nae these figures with 
care, and the reader should be warned not to take th<^m too 
seriously . 

Hit^ 22li§£tion 

The primary data collection instrument was an interview 
schedule developed in consultation with many people who ve 
knew were knowledgeable about Ontario deaf • educators, 
Canadian Hearing Society, churches - as well as other 
studies of the deaf. A draft form of the interview was 
pilot tested with some deaf people before being produced in 
final ^f orm . 

The interview schedule contained a series of questions 
which the interviewers asked each respondent. Interviewers 
were instructed to ask each question, as much as possible, 
as it appeared on the schedule. Of course the interviewers 
had to restate and paraphrase in many cases, and most 
interviews were conducted in seme form of manual 
ccmrr.unica tion ; however the interviewers were instructed to 
ask each question as neutrally as possible and not to inject 
their own feelings or opinions into the conversation. 

Most questions were open-ended — that is, the question 
was asked and the respondent could answer in any terms he 
wished. There was not a set of predetermined answers from 
which he had to choose. ' Many of these questions, however, 
were pre-coded that is, it was possible to guess in 

advance what the range of answers was likely to be and 
indicate the various alternatives right on the form. Then 
when a respondent gave an answer which fell into one of 
these pre-coded categories, it was a quick and simple matter 
for the interviewer to record his response. When, however, 
a response was given which did not fall into one of these 
categories, the interviewer recorded the answer verbatim, 
and the necessary categories were developed later. 
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The Intervlev was long^ comprising 31 pages of 
questions^ and typically took two hours. After the 
interview^ respondents were asked to take a reading test (25 
minutes) and to write a composition (30 minutes) bringing 
the total session to about 3 hours* This is a great deal to 
ask of peoplei aost of whom have spent the entire day at 
^ork* But we felt all the questions were necessary, an?^# in 
general, people yere very cooperative. 

Our interviewers were especially skilled for their 
tasks* Each was experienced in ccntnunicating in a variety 
of ways with deaf people* One was a hard of hearing 
student, himself a graduate of Belleville and of Gallaudet 
College, A second was the daughter of deaf parents and a 
native signer. The third was a worker with and religious 
teacher of deaf children and adults* 

The interviewers were instructed to let the respondent 
take the lead in establishing a tftode of ccmtnunication, 23 
per cent of the sample was interviewed orally, i\5% used 
sign, 8% used gestures, and 23?^ used a combination of 
signing, speech, and f ingerspelling. 

Bail ^nalisis 

The answers to each question were tabulated separately 
for each of the four subpopulations distinguished by sex and 
school type — residental school men, residential school 
women, day school men, day school women* Host of the 
responses were also separately tabulated by age into three 
categories: 15-24, 25-3U, and 35-Ui| years* These 
categories were chosen to facilitate ccmparison with 
published population statistics. Additional 

crosstabulal ions were performed on occasion to test specific 
hypotheses* 

The crosstabulations were then tested to determine if 
the groups differed from one another. The tests used were 
the chi-square test, the chi-*square test modified by Yates 
correction, and the Fisher exact test, whichever was most 
appropriate according to Siegel (1956:110). 

In some cases in which the responses could be rank 
ordered (for example "how many of your friends are deaf") , 
the categories were assumed to be interval and means were 
computed* In these cases and in those In which we had true 
interval data (for example, wages), Students t test was 
used. Where two interval variables were compared (for 
example, wages by age) , Pearson product-moment correlation 
was used* Separate results for the different subpopulations 
are reported in the text if the difference between them is 
statistically significant at or beVond the .05 level. 
Otherwise only findings for the total group are reported. 
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Poc the reader not faailiar with statistics, the term 
"statistically significant" does not mean that groups differ 
in large or important waySf but that the differences, 
whether large or small, are reliable. In other words, 
statistical significance means that, if we were to repeat 
the study, for each reported difference there is at least a 
95* chance that we would get the same result again. 

Crosstabulations and many of the significance tests were 
done on the computer, using the SPSS program (Nie, et. al, 
1 970V ♦ 
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GENERAli CHARACTERISTICS 



§SX SShSSl' Of the 159 people interviewedr 78 were 

tuale and ftT wore female; 71 vere froca Metro schoolsi 9 from 

Milton and the r^^malnlng 79 from Belleville. A breakdown of 

schools by sex is given in Table 2« 

Because of the small number of students from Hilton in 
the sampler the responses of Milton and Belleville students 
were combined. Hereafterr these two schools will be 
described as the residential schools as distinguished from 
the day schools in Metro, 



TABLE 2 

NUMBER OP IKTEKVIEWED RESPONDENTS BY SCHOOL AND SEX 



S«x 




Schools 




Total 


Toronto 


Milton 


Belleville 


Males 


32 


6 


40 


78 


Females 


39 


3 


39 


81 


TOTAL 


71 


9 


79 


159 



Age. Table 3 shows the age breakdown of those 
interviewed. The average age was 28; alinost half were 
between 25 and 3U. 

There is a statistically significant difference between 
the age of students from the two types of schools. There 
are relatively few residential students in the youngest age 
category; only 38% of the 15-24 year olds are from 
residential schools, while 62% of the 25-34 year olds and 
67% of the 35-44 year olds are from residential schools. 
This is probably due to the fact that tnost residential 
school students come from towns outside of Toronto, and 
those who eventually move to Toronto do not necessarily 
leave home right after leaving school* This appears to be 
especially true of residential school women, many of whom 
move to Toronto only after several years* 

Martiaae* Approximately 48% of our population is or was 
married? In the age range 15-24, approximately 18% are or 
were married; in the 25*34 group, 49% are or were married, 
and in the 35-44 group, 97% are or were marriedi It appears 
that almost all deaf people get married, but they do so 
later than their hearing peers* The mean age of marriage 
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TABLE 3 



NUMBER OF INTERVIEWED RESPONDENTS BY AGE, SCHOOL TTPE, AND SEX 



A8« 


KaLea 




F«ia«l«a 




total 


R«aid«iittal 


Day 


Rf aidant lal 


Day 


15-2A 


15 


16 


5 


16 


52 


25-34 


24 




24 


17 


77 


35-A4 


7 


4 


13 


6 


30 


TOTAL 


46 


32 


42 


39 


159 


for m6n 
per cent 


is 21,5; for 
married by sex 


women it is 22.8. 
and school. 


Table 


U gives the 



In both age of marriage and per cent married there is a 
significant interaction between sex and type of school* Kb 
noted above, there are significantly fewer women in the 15^ 
2« age category from residential schools^ but significantly 
more of these women are married* These two facts are due to 
the geographical boundaries of the interviewed sample. 
Unmarried deaf women tend to live with their parents, who, 
in the case of residential students, more often live outside 
of Toronto. This is not true to the same extent for 
residential school men, who more frequently move to Toronto 
or. their own. 

TABLE 4 



PER CENT MARRIED^BY AGE, SEX, AND SCHOOL TYPE 



Age 




Haiea 




Fenalea 




Total 


Residential Day 


Combined 


Residential Day 


Combined 


15-24 


n 


OX 


3X 


80Z 27% 


40Z 


m 


25-34 


33 


50 


39 


66 35 


59 


49 


35-44 


100 


75 


91 


100 100 


100 


97 
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TABLE 5 



miMBBR OF CHtLDBBH 





ret vient 
(N-76) 


None 


39X 


One 


14 


Two 


28 


Three 


10 


Pout 


8 


Five 


1 


TOTAL 


100% 



of Toronto. This is not true to the same extent for 
residential school men, who more frequently move to Toronto 
on their own. 

Chil £en. Of the 76 married deaf, 6^% had children. 
Table^^b ohows the breakdown by number of children. 



TABLE 6 



PLACE OF BIRTH 



Plac« 


School 




Resjdentlal 
(K-88) 


Day 
(N-71) 


Toronto 


36Z 


61? 


Ontario 


48 


15 


Other 


16 


25 


TOTAL 


lOOX 


loor. 
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SaiilX SSSKSESiia^^ f'o^r ^^^^ our sample had deaf 
par^ntSf and one had a deaf father and a hearing raother« 
All the rest (15a) had hearing parents* 21« (3^) of the 
deaf had one or more deaf sibllngs--three of the five with 
one or more deaf parent and 20% of those with hearing 
parents. 

Place of birth Is given in Table 6, Eight aen end one 
woman were originally enrolled in a Toronto school for the 
deaf and later transferred to Belleville, The remainder of 
the sanple spent all of their Ontario years in one type of 
school or the other. A check on those who did transfer did 
not turn up any noticeable differences on our measures 
between them and their classmates. 

English was the sole language spoken in the home of 87% 
of our population. 7T came from homes where both English 
^ and some other language was spoken. The remaining 6% (10 
people) consisted of 3 Prenchr 2 Italian, 2 Greek, 1 German 
and 2 students who came from homes where sign language was 
the only method of communication. 

Descr iptipn Jhose fesgondina b^ J!§ii 

§§S 0^ ^he ^06 people who answered the 

mailed"*questionnaire, 3 were from Metro schools, 27 from 
Milton, and the remaining 66 were from Belleville. A 
breakdown of schools by sex is given in Table 7. 

In order to compare the answers of people who responded 
by mail to those who were interviewed, we again merged the 
Milton and Belleville students into one category and 



TABLE 7 

NUMBER OF MAIL RESPONDENTS BY SCHOOL AND SEX 



Schools Tot A I 

Toronto Milton Belleville 



Males 1 16 35 52 

Females 2 11 41 S4 

TOTAL 3 27 76 106 
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TABLB 8 



NUMBER OF MAIL RESPONDENTS BY AQB AND SEX 





19-24 


25-34 


35-44 


Total 


MaUs 


28 


11 


10 


49 


Females 


22 


17 


9 


48 


TOTAL 


50 


28 


19 


97 



excluded the three Toronto students. Thus the maximum 
number answering any question is 103. 

Aaga Unlike those interviewed, the mail respondents 
could reply anonymously. Six of them did, and, as a 
consequence, we do not have their ages. Therefore, in age 
breakdowns, the maximum number of responses is 97. The 
breakdown by age and sex (excluding Toronto) is shown in 
Table 8. As can be seen by comparing Table 8 and Table 3, 
the nail respondents are as a group somewhat younger than 
those interviewed . 

Lgcalga The respondents generally live in smaller 
communities: Q2% live in cities under 200,000 population. 
There ^re no sex or age differences in where they live. 

Ma rr iage. Approximately t\U% of the mail respondents are 
or were married. In the age range 15-24, 16?? were married; 
in both of the older age ranges, 68% were married. It 
appears that the relative isolation of the small town makes 
it harder for deaf people to find spouses. 

There are significant age and sex differences in 
marriage rates. Only 31% of the men are married while 56% 
of the women are or were married* This appears to be only 
partly accounted for by the facts that (1) women tend to 
marry younger and <2) in our sample the men who responded 
were younger than the women. 

The age breakdown of those married is shown in Table 9» 
If we just consider the oldest category, it appears that 
deaf men in small towns are less likely to find mates than 
deaf women (p - .06 by I'isher exact test). 
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TABLE 9 

PBR CENT OP MAIL RESPONDENTS MARRIED BY AGE AND SEX 



Sex 


19-24 


Aft* 

25-34 


35-44 


Total 




m 


64Z 


50% 


nx 


FeaaLes 


23 


71 


89 


52 


TOTAL 


16X 


682 


68 Z 


41% 
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ti^ARING CHARACTFRISTICS 

Respondents vere asked th^ age of ons^t and caasi^ of 
their deafness. This data is of questionable value since it 
refers to events occartlng far in the past and since the 
onsfc^t and cause of deafness are often difficult to dia^inose, 
Tn particular, «e question the low reported incid'^nc^ of 
Inherited deafness in view of the large number of deaf 
pt^ople who have deaf siblings. 

Table 10 shows the reported age of onset of deafness in 
our sample. Of the deaf contacted, 72^? reported that they 
w<?rp deaf at birth or became deaf in their first year of 
lifo. 

Table 11 gives the causes of deafness. It shows that 
U^^ of the sample reported deafness to be caused by an ear 



TABLE 10 
AGE OF ONSET OF DEAFNESS 

Interviewed Respondents 
Age Residential Day Combined Mail Respondents 

(N-87) (N-71) (N-158) (N»<)0) 



0 


63X 


78Z 


70? 


76S: 


1 


5 


13 


a 


7 


2 


16 


4 


11 


6 


3 


9 


3 


6 


4 


A 


2 


1 


2 


2 


5 


1 


0 


.6 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


1 


7 


1 


0 


.6 


0 


ft 


1 


0 


.6 


0 


9 


0 


0 


0 


1 


10 


0 


0 


0 


1 


11 


0 


0 


0 


1 


lA 


0 


1 


.6 


0 


16 


1 


0 


.6 


0 


TOTAL 


lOOZ 


lOOX 


lOOZ 


100% 
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TABLE 11 

CAUSE of DBATOB8S BY A6B OF OMSBT AND SCHOOL TYPE 



C«ui« 



RMid«ntl«l Day 



(N-55) 



Ov»r Ont-^Yaair-Old 
R«gld«ittlal Day 
(M..i3) (M«16) 



Total 
(N-15^) 



Bar 

Itiftctlon 






21X 


'4 AM 

19% 


451 




11 


■ Xj - 


27 


50 


19 


Meningitis 


5 


5 


30 


19 


12 


Pregnancy 
Xllnesa 


20 


. .. ^ 


0 


0 


10 


Injury 




0 


15 


6 


4 


Accident 
at Birth 


2 


7 


0 


0 


3 


Oruga 


3 


2 


0 


0 


2 


Inharlted 


2 


2 


0 


6 


2 


Unknown 


2 


0 


6 


0 


2 


Did not 
Anayor 


2 


0 


0 


0 


I 


TOTAL 


lOOX 


lOOX 


lOOX 


100% 


lOOZ 



infection in the first year of life. Other causes 
accounting for more than 10? of the cases were: measles, 
meningitis^ 12?Sj and illness during pregnancy, \0%. 

There is a significant difference between the students 
from residential schools and the Toronto students in age of 
onset. Significantly fewer Toronto students became deaf 
after the first year* If this is true, it is probably due 
to superior medical care available within Toronto for 
childhood diseases (especially meningitis) and accidental 
injury, as veil as earlier detection of hearing loss. 
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W© soaght to deternine dagr©^ of hearing less both with 
(for those who currently use one) ancl without a hearing aidt 
This was done using a self report scale developed at 
oallaudet College, which has been shown to correlate well 
with audicietric data (Scheint 196a?11). This means that 
people tend to be ordered according to degree of deafness 
the same way by the Oallaudet scale that they are by 
audiometric tests* This does not rule out the possibility 
that deaf people consistently tend to overestimate or 
underestimate their degree of hearing loss. The questionsi 
to be answered ^es or flo are: 

It Can you hear loud noises? 

2, Can you tell one kind of noise from another? 

3* Can you tell the sound of speech from other sounds? 

^. Can you hear and understand a few words without 

seeing the speaker •s face? 
5# Can you hear and understand what a person says 

to you without seeing his face and lips? 

The respondent receives a score which is one point for 
each question answered "yes," Thus a score of 2ero means a 
person answered j\o to all questions; while a score of five 
means he answered iis to all questions. The results with 
and without a hearing aid are shown in Table 12, 

Table 12 shows that one-third of the sample report not 
even being able to hear loud noises, and 11% cannot tell one 
kind of noise from another without a hearing aid. On the 
other hand, 12% report that they can understand at least 
some words of speech without using a hearing aid and without 
seeing the speaker. Degree of hearing loss is independent 
of age of onset of hearing lossr sex, or school type. The 
degree of hearing loss reported by mail respondents does not 
differ significantly from the loss of those interviewed. 

As Table 12 shows, ^3% of those interviewed have never 
used aj> individual hearing aid. Of those who have used a 
hearing aid, about half of them no longer do so. There is a 
strong sex difference as to who continues to wear a hearing 
aid — approximately 39% of the women, but 63% of the men 
(see Table 13), This may be due to the fact that hearing 
aids are considered unattractive, but may also be due to, the 
fact that more men work outside of the home in contact with 
hearing people. 

Hearing aid use among those who filled out the mailed 
questionaire is not significantly different from those 
interviewed* 
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TABLE 13 
HEARXKG AID HISTORY BY SEX 



HeArlttB Aid Int^yvl^wd !^»fp<^nd^i^t^ 
Malaa FamalAt Conblnad 



jMall ResDondenta 



Halaa Fanalaa Comblnad 
(N-51) (N-52) (N-103) 



Nevar uaad 














aid 




43X 


















61X 


65X 


632 


Don't use 














aid now 


iO 


35 


28 , 








Uac aid now 


35 


23 


29 


39 


35 


37 


TOTAL 


loot 


100% 


100% 


lOOX 


lOOX 





AS Table 12 
of hearing loss, 
individual hearin 
who have used one 
turn has worse u 
using hearing aid 
when comparing 
but is also seen 



shows, hearing aid use is related to degree 
As a groupr those who never used an 
g aid have worse unaided hearing than those 
but no longer do so; and this group in 
naided hearing than those who are currently 
s« This difference coaes out »ost clearly 
the aided hearing of the different groups, 
when comparing unaided hearing* 



Hearing aid use is also related to age. In the 15-2^ 
year age range^ 21% have never. used hearing aids; in the 25- 
3t* year age group, have never used aids; and in the 35 - 
il4 year age group the figure is SOX* This is probably due 
to major improvements in hearing aids and in provincial 
programs to purchase hearing aids for those who cannot 
afford them, as well as greater emphasis in the schools on 
auditory training. 

Among those interviewees who have used a hearing aid at 
one time<^ the number who still do so is also related to age. 
t}% in the 15-2U age range still use their hearing aids; 44% 
in the 25-34 age range; and only 32i in the 35-44 age range. 
This nay be due to improvements in hearing aids, but could 
also be due to either the fact that the younger deaf have 
not had as much time in which to give up their hearing aids, 
or the possibility that the younger deaf may have been 
better instructed in their use by the schools. 
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TABLE 14 



A COMPARISON OP HEARING WITH AND WITHOUT AN AID 







Hearing With An Aid 






Number 


of "Yes" ResDonses on Gallaudct Scale 


Total 


0 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 




U D 


6 5 


5 


1 


0 


23 




1 


7 6 


5 


4 


1 


23 


Heating 


2 


3 


7 


2 


4 


16 


Without 














An Aid 


3 




4 


4 


3 






4 






4 


2 


6 




■ 1 

5 








7 


7 




TOTAL 6 


13 14 


21 


15 


17 


86 


degree 











Among those who have ever used a hearing aid^ 22% still 
could not distinguish one kind of noise from another when 
wearing it* 38? could not distinguish the sound of speech 
from other sounds even when wearing a hearing aid. It is 
not surprising to find that 70?t of the people in these two 
categories gave up wearing their aids. Of the 61% who can 
at least distinguish speech from other sounds when wearing a 
hearing aid^ only 3U% have discontinued its use. 

Since the deaf were asked to rate their hearing both 
with and without a hearing aid, it is possible to study the 
degree of improvement a hearing aid affords. Table lU shows 
a crosstabulation of Gallaudet scale responses both with and 
without a hearing aid for all those in our study who wore a 
hearing aid at some tine. 

The data in Table 15 demonstrate how unpredictable are 
the effoctrs of a hearing aid. Those who gave up asing a 
hearing aid are compared with those who are still wearing 
one on amount of improvement a hearing aid gives them. Of 
those who stopped wearing a hearing aid, were not raised 
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TABLE 15 



DBCRBB OP IMPROVEMENT GIVEN BY AN AID TO 
PEOPLE WITH DiypERBNT HEARING AID HISTORIES 



Nunber of Steps 
Improvement on 
Gallaudet Scale 


Don't Use Aid Now 
(N-41) 


Use Aid Now 
(N-43) 


Total 
(N-86) 


0 




27Z 


36% 


1 


29 


29 


29 


2 


12 


22 


17 


3 


12 


18 


15 


4 


0 


4 


2 


5 


0 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


100% 


lOOX 


loo;? 



even one category^ 29^ were raised one categoryt aii4 only 
2H% were raised two categories or more. Of those who still 
wear their hearing aid^ only 21% were not raised even one 
category^ 295 were raised one category^ and were raised 
two categories. 



Of those who gave up wearing their hearing aids^ 78% 
were not helped by their hearing aids to the point where 
they could understand any speech. Of the remaining 2251^ 
about half already could hear speech, and their hearing 
level was not improved on the Gallaudet scale. Of those who 
still wear hearing aids, about half were not helped to the 
point where they could understand any speech* 

Those who still use hearing aids were asked in what 
settings they were used: at work, at home, with hearing 
friends, with deaf friends, and with strangers. The results 
are shown in Table 16. From the table one can see that 
those who use their hearing aids use them almost everywhere. 
There is less use of hearing aids in three of these settings 
by residential men than by day school men. 
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TABLE 16 

SETTINGS IN WHICH PEOPLE USE THEIR HEARING AIDS 



Settings 


Per Cent Using Aid 
(N-43) 


At hos« 


88 


With hearing friends 


86 


With strangers 


86 


With deaf friends 


74 


At work 


70 
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SCHOOL HISTORY 



Average length of attendance at public and secondary 
school vae 13.3 years. Among the residential students there 
was little difference by sex$ men averaging 13*5 and woaen 
13.0 years. Among the day students hoveverr men attended an 
average of m.7 years to the women* 12.^1 years (t » 2*^2) . 

With the exception of the 15^19 year age group^ among 
whom of necessity there must be a greater proportion of 
drop-outs because of the normal school leaving age^ there is 
a general decrease in the amount of schooling with age for 
both men and women. Those in the 35-^U'i year age group 
averaged 1 1/2 years less schooling than those in the 20-2U 
year age group. This change reflects a lengthening of the 
school programme over the years. 

Only 1655 of the sample attended some post-secondary 
programme. There was a large difference by se^t^ with the 
figures being 2S% for men and only 7^ for women. This is 
consistent with the trend for day school men to remain in 
school longer at the secondary levels and reflects society^s 
greater pressure on men to obtain advanced training. 

Of this group of 26 students who had seme post-secondary 
trainingi 11 attended George Erovn College of Applied Arts 
and Technology 6 went to Gallaudet^ 6 to other colleges and 
universities and 3 to various other types of institutions. 
However 10 of the 26 left without completing their course of 
study. 

This pattern for deaf students contrasts with that found 
in our hearing group, where had seme post-secondary 

education. This was true even though the group was largely 
women. Furthermore only 1 of the 10' left without 
graduating. 

Thus it seems that the deaf have had less access to 
higher education and have been less successful in completing 
it even when they did obtain access. 

We also have data on post-secondary school attendance 
from those omitted from the sample because they were still 
in school. These figures cannot be taken as representative 
of the deaf as a whole since they were not collected as 
rigorously from that portion of the population living 
outside of Metro^ It is interesting to note^ however^ that 
8 students are currently attending George Brown Community 
College^ U are attending other colleges and universities, 
and 21 are attending Gallaudet. It is also interesting to 
note that all of the Gallaudet students are from the 
residential schools while those attending George Brown are 
evenly split between residential and day students. 
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32* of the deaf students took 1 or wore courses which 
were not part of a full-time prograonie of study# 37JI of the 
hearing group did so toor a figure which is very sinilar to 
that for the deaf. Here we also do not find a difference 
between men and women« 



Most of the courses taken by the deaf were given by a 
Board of Education. of the courses were related to 

jobs, 30% were related to hobbies, and 29% were academic 
subjects. This does not differ significantly from the 
courses taken by the hearing group. 

The hearing group, however, tended to take mo. courses 
than the deaf. Of the hearing individuals who took one 
course, 78% went on to a second, 67% to a third, and 5515 to 
a fourth. Among the deaf, the comparable figures are «»7%, 
27% and 16%. 
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BMPLOYMBHT HISTORY 



Almost all of the former students in our sample were 
employed at one tine or another - 96% of the men and 9396 of 
the vomen. Seventy^seven per cent of the men and 58* of the 
women were employed at the time of the survey* For raen, 
this is somewhat lower than the figure of S^llf for Toronto as 
a vholer while for womenr it is higher than the Toronto 
figure of ^0% (Federal Department of Labour^ 1973). 
Employment among our mail respondents was lower - only €5% 
for men and 35% for women* 

From the total job history^ we find that men were 
employed an average of 8«9f of the time since leaving school* 
Women who are currently married were employed an average of 
, 80?? of the time up to the time of their marriage* After 
marriage^ these women were employed for 48* of the time* 
Unmarried women were employed 73% of the time since leaving 
school* The overall rate for women is 61%* Thus employment 
is an important part of the life of deaf women as well as 
deaf men« 

Advancement 

What is the progress of the deaf through the employment 
world? The first and last job that people had was coded as 
to general status using Blishen's (1967) scale* Table 17 
gives the average value for deaf and hearing men and women 
by age* 



TABLE 17 



AVERAGE JOB STATUS (BLISHEN'S SCALE) OF 
DEAF AND HEARING MALES AND FEMALES 





Group 


First Job 


Last Job 




Deaf (N-74) 


36 


34 


Males 










Hearing (N-7) 


33 


45 




Deaf (N-77) 


34 


34 


Females 










Hearing (N-17) 


49 


52 
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Ml the figures for the deaf fall in the middle 30 •Sr 

which is where the average figures for Ontario workers fall 

(Plishenr 1967) . It would seem then# that the d^af are doing 
relatively well* 

Relative to the hearing group however, the deaf are 
doing more poorly* There is little difference between the 
two groups of men on the first job, but on the last (or 
current) jobr the hearing men have advanced quite a bit 
while the deaf have remained stationary. Even though the 
hearing men are somewhat older than the. deaf men in the 
sampler and thus have had more opportunity to advance, one 
would expect some movement among the deaf* 

Among deaf women, there is also no movement from first 

to last job. Although the hearing women also made little 

advancer they started at a much higher level. Average job 

status of the mail respondents is very similar to those 

interviewed in Metro - -^-33 for men and 37 for women. 

Seventy-four per cent of the deaf men and 78^ of the 
women have had a raise in their present job, and 15% of the 
men and 59^ of the women have been promoted. However, only 
3^ were in a supervisory position* This is another 
indication of the limited opportunity that the deaf enjoy 
for advancement* 

Part of the employment picture concerns job stability, 
and for this phase of the study we have comparison figures 
from research done on the male graduates of 4 year technical 
schools in the United states (Bninger, 1965) • This study, 
done in 196U, looked at graduates from 1953# 1958, and 1962» 
Graduates from 1958 would have been out of school for about 
6 years at the time of the study. Since our male students 
average 8 years out of schoolr Eninger's 1958 graduates 
provide the closest point of comparison. Since our sample 
has been out of school an average of 2 years longer than the 
1958 graduates at the time they were studied, and since 
employment stability generally increases with age, we would 
expect the deaf to be doing a little better. On the other 
hand, Eninger^s study looked only at high school graduates 
while our sample includes students who lef t school before 
graduating as well as those who completed their course of 
study. On the whole graduates do better than drop-outs, and 
on these grounds we would expect Eninger's 1958 students to 
be doing better than our deaf students. 

Due to the lack of complete comparability between our 
sample and Eninger^s 1958 sample^ data from all three of 
Eninger* s groups are presented (Table 18) . However, the 
1958 graduates are the best point of comparison for the deaf 
men. The deaf women have been out of school an average of 
10 years and should^ perhaps^ be compared with Eninger's 
1953 gtaduates* But any comparison of male and female data 
in this area is questionable. 
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TABLE 18 

EMPLOYMENT CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DEAF 
AND (JRADUATES IM BMINCBR'S STUDY 





Per Cent o£" 
Tlae Enployed^ 


Duration of 
Present Job 
In Months 


Average Duration^ 
of All Jobs 
In Months 


Average No. 
of Jobs 


Deaf Kal«8 
<K-78) 


84 


61 


38 


2.5 


Deaf Fciaalfts 
(N-81) 


61 


44 


32 


2.2 


Enini^er's 
Graduates 










1953 


93 


MM 


47 


3.1 


1958 


87 


— Mi 


26 


2.5 


1962 


84 




13 


2.0 



a 20 males and 6 f etnales were excluded because they vent to another 
school full tlae after high school* 

b 8 males and 3 females were excluded due to Incomplete data* 



The per cent of time eaiployed since leaving school, 
which was discussed above, is again presented here* The 
figure of Qi^f for oen is sisilar to the figure for Eninger"s 
1958 graduates. 

Average duration of the job currently held was 61 months 
for men and UU months for women. The average duration over 
all jobs was quite a bit less - 38 months for nen and 32 
months for woaen, both of which are higher than the figures 
for Eninger's 1058 graduates. Average number of jobs - 2e5 
for itien and 2.2 for women ^ is also similar to the figures 
in Eninger' s study. It thus appears that the deaf are at 
least as stable in their employment history and perhaps wore 
stable than the general population. In terms of present 
employment^ however, deaf men are worse off than the general 
population. Their present higher rate of uneiaployraent may 
be due to the increased rate across the nation at this 
particular point in time or may reflect seasonal patterns. 
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The general picture uhlch energes so far Is that deaf 
people find and keep jobs as well as do hearing people. 
Howeveri the deaf aake little advance in their jobsr and are 
thus »ore vulnerable to general changes in economic 
opportunity. This increased vulnerability of deaf nenr who 
are generally married to deaf wowenr may be partly 
responsible for the higher eaployment rate of deaf women 
over hearing women. 

This picture is reinforced by the data on earnings. 
Table 19 gives the average earnings by age of those in our 
sample who are currently employed. Respondents were asked 
to give their current weekly salaryr and these were 
multiplied by 52 to obtain the yearly salary. This assumes 
that thpse who were employed would continue fully enployed 
for the full year. This is not a completely ^icourate 
assumption^ and the salaries of the deaf are therefore 
somewhat inflated. Weekly earnings included incomes from 
all jobs currently heldr part**time as well as full-time^ and 
represents total gross earnings before any deductions. 
Howeverr only 2 men and 3 women had more than one job. Our 
interviewers emphasized the fact that gross income was 
desiredr and felt that people did indeed understand this and 
respond appropriately. 

Men in the youngest age group have a yearly average 
salary of $5,7<I7 while those in the oldest age group earn 
$7r980r an increase of 3995. Women in the youngest age group 
average only $4,535 and in the highest, $4,8*^3, an increase 
of only 79?. Table 19 also contains the average earnings for 
the nation as a whole obtained from the 1971 taxation 
returns (Department of national Revenue, 1972) . Tor both 
men in the youngest group, and women in the two youngest age 
groups, the national average is lower than the average for 
the deaf. However, the national average increases 
dramatically with age - 101JE for men and 31X for women - so 
that eventually it far surpasses the averages for the deaf. 

HoweVer, these national figures actually underrepresent 
the wages of hearing workers for two reasons they 
represent the nation as a whole whereas workers in 
metropolitan areas generally have higher earnings, and they 
are derived from 1971 rather than 1972 data. An attempt was 
made to derive more accurate estimates in the following way. 
First a correction factor was applied to adjust for the 
disparity between the nation as a whole and metropolitan 
Toronto. The 1971 taxation statistics show an overall 
national average of $7,237 compared to Toronto's average of 
$7,868, an increase for Toronto of 9«. This was applied to 
the figures in the second and fifth line of Table 19. 

There is as yet no data on the rise in wages from 1971 
to 1972. However, in the years 1967 - 1971, wages increased 
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TABLE 19 



AVERAGE YEARLY EARNINGS FOR THE DEAF AND 
TNE GENERAL POPULATION BY AGE AND SEX 



Group 



15-24 



25-34 



35-44 



Halea 

Deaf - 1972 

Canada - 1971 

Toronto - 1972 
(eatloata) 



$5747 
4884 
5803 



$6931 
8216 
9761 



$7982 
9847 
11,699 



Feaalaa 

Deaf - 1972 

Canada - 1971 
Toronto - 1972 



$4535 
3913 
4649 



$5338 
5140 
6107 



$4843 
5121 
6084 



7.B%, 7.9?, 8.2^?, and 8.958 respectively (Federal Department 
of Labour, 1973). Since this represents a steady rise, the 
figure of 8. OS, the extent of increase from 1970 to 1971, 
should be a conservative estimate of the rise from 1971 to 
19*^2, the year of our study. This correction factor was 
applied to the average salaries obtained after applying the 
first correction factor. 



The results of applying correction factors are given for 
men in row 3 and for women ifi r^w 6 of Table 19. They show 
an even greater disparity between the earnings of the deaf 
and the general population^ conpletely obliterating the 
apparent advantage of the young , laf adult. 

The study of the deaf in Vancouver also reported lower 
earnings (Boese, 1966) . Several studies in the United 
States report higher earnings for the deaf than for the 
hearing population. However, in one of these, (Kronenberg S 
Blake, 1966) , the investigators question their data on the 
hearing population. A second, looked only at former 
students 26 years of age and under, comparing them with 
young hearing workers. A third (Lunde 5^ Bigman, 1959) found 
lower salaries for deaf men and equal salaries for deaf 
women, but did not take age distribution into account. In a 
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fourth (Justman f. Moakowit7, 1967)^ the Investigators 
themselves suggest that the data wight be tiased because 
Host of the deaf live in cities where wages are hlghor* 
They did not include enough data in their report to estiaate 
if this fact would be enough to account for the discrepancyi 

The data froti the wail respondents presents a brighter 
picture* This »ay represent nothing wore than the fact that 
wore successful deaf nay have returned the guestionnaire in 
greater nuwbers than those who were less successful • Men in 
the 15 - 24 age group average a higher salary ($6^379) than 
the estiwated average salary for the general Toronto 
population^ Average salary in the 25 - 34 year age group 
(lfi#^05) is siwilar to the salary of the Toronto deaf. Th^> 
average salary of the 35 - 39 year age group ($9,031) is 
quite a bit higher than the salary for Toronto deaf »en. 
women in the youngest age group have a salary siwllar to 
their Toronto deaf counterparts* There are too few women in 
the older age groups who are employed to make comparison 
worthwhile. 

loh Sg^si^^loQ 

The hearing group more often than the deaf said they 
liJced their present jobs. On a 5 point scale running from 
"dislike very much** to "like very much," the deaf usually 
said they "like" their job while the hearing chose "like 
very much." There was no difference between wen and women. 
When asked what aspects of their job they liked and 
dislikedr the two groups tended to give similar answers. 
Table 20 presents the various factors and the percentage of 
deaf and hearing mentioning each ono in a positive light. 
The factors are arranged in their order of importance to the 
deaf. Note that these percentages add up to more than 1005%. 
This is because most people mentioned more than one aspect 
of their job in a positive light. However there was a large 
difference in the average number of reponses from deaf and 
hearing people. Deaf people on the average mentioned 2.3 
things and hearing people mentioned only 1*6, Therefor*^ 
there are two columns for the hearing group. The first 
gives the raw percentages. The second gives these same 
percentages corrected for the difference in responsiveness 
(done by multiplying the raw percentages by 2.3/1.6). 

There are four significant differences between the two 
groups. The deaf mention the work itself most frequently as 
being a source of positive satisfaction. This is relatively 
low on the list of the hearing sample. The deaf, on the 
other handi give relations with co-workers a relatively low 
rating, while the hearing see this as the most satisfying 
aspf^ct of their job. Th^ choice of co-workers is low for 
both deaf men and deaf women, and the difference between the 
hearing and the deaf cannot therefore be attributed to the 
preponderance of women in the former group. 
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TABLE 20 



PER CENT OF DEAF AtA) HEARING MENTIONING 
VARIOUS SOURCES OF JOB SATISFACTION 



Source 


Deaf 
(N-148) 


Hearing 
(N-24) 




Rearing 
(Adjusted for 
Responsiveness) 


Work Itself 


57X 


17J: 


A 


24X * 


Pay 


41 


38 




54 


Relatione with eaployer 


32 


17 




24 


Relations with co-vorkers 


27 


42 


n 


60 * 


Job security 


25 


4 




6 


Working conditions 


21 


33 




47 * 


Benefits 


13 


0 


* 


0 * 


Opportunities for advancement 


10 


8 




11 


TOTAL 


226J:** 


159X 




226Z 



* Differences between deaf and hearing are statistically significant* 

A* Percentages add up to more than lOOZ because most people gave more 
than one response. 



Pay is second on the list for both groups* Next, for 
the heaicing group, is working conditions^ which is 
significantly lover for the deaf. The final difference is 
in job benefits, which the deaf mention more often than the 
hearing, but which is mentioned relatively little by either 
group. 

Table 21 gives the percentages of deaf using various 
means to find jobs* On both the first and current job, deaf 
agencies head the list, followed by personal friends- All 
other sources are relatively unimportant. 

There were some differences by type of school. On both 
first and current job, day students more often than 
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TABLE 21 



JOB SOURCES 



Source 


First Job 


Current Job 


(M-1A6) 


(M-95) 


Deaf agency 


57X 


A6% 


Friend 


29 


29 




9 


0 


Own efforts 


1 


9 


Written Ads 


1 


7 


Manpower 


3 


6 


Other enployment agency 


1 


1 


TOTAL 


lOOX 


100% 



r<5siflential students found jobs through friends {i\2% vs. 18% 
and ^5% vs. 23%) , and residential more often than day 
students make use of deaf agencies (70% vs. 39% and 55% vs. 
2 8"^). This is no doubt due to the fact that residential 
students would have fever contacts in Toronto^ and there is 
a concerted effort by the residential schools to involve CHS 
in the placement of students* There is a tendency for men 
to make more use of friends than women and for women to make 
more use of deaf agencies than men. 

Source of jobs among the mail respondents is quite 
different. Friends are much more important for men - 48% of 
the respondents name friends as the source of their job. 
Agencies for the deaf are much less important - only 22% of 
the total sample mention this source. 

Once a job is located, it is necessary to apply and 
underqo any selection procedures that are required. He 
asked each interviewee a set of questions about applying for 
a job. He asked the sane set of questions three tines 
about his first job, about his current or last job {unless 
he is still on his first job), and about a job application 
which was unsuccessful. Table 22 shows the results. Since 
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TABLE 22 

BEHAVIOUR WHEN APPLYIMO FOR A JOB 



PART A - THE INTERVIEW 

Un&uecessful 
Flrat Job Application taat Job 
X (N) X (N) X (N) 



Went for an interview 


68 


148® 


62 


52 


71 


95 


Has accompanied ;o interview 


85 


101 


44 


32 


64 


67 


Method of cotamunication 
used in interview 














Speech 


40 


100 


53 


32 


50 


66 


Writing 


21 


100 


41 


32 


30 


66 


Manual 


5 


100 


0 


32 


3 


66 


None 


34 


100 


6 


32 


17 


66 


PART B - FILLING 


OUT AN APPLICATION FORM 








Filled out a form 


67 


143 


67 


52 


71 


95 


Received aaaietaace 














No aaalstance 


37 


96 


67 


34 


55 


65 


Some aasiatance 


43 


96 


24 


34 


32 


65 


Form completely filled 
by aoneone elae 


20 


96 


9 


34 


12 


65 


PART C - 


QUALIFYING TESTS 








Took a teat 


IS 


148 


15 


52 


23 


95 


Pound teat difficult 


44 


27 


50 


8 


27 


22 


Didn't underatand direct lona 


18 


27 


12 


8 


23 


22 



a Whether or not a particular question was aaked sometimes depended on 
the answer to a previous question* Therefore the N's vary from question 
to question* 
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one-third of the deaf never applied for a job they didnU 
get, response to this question is sonevhat liffited* 

In actually applying for their first job^ only 16% of 
the deaf applied themselves* The remainder had someone else 
apply for thewi On both the first and current job^ 70% had 
a personal interview* On the first job, 85% of these had 
someone accompany them to the interview* This declined on 
the current job to 6U%* On unsuccessful applications, only 
UU% of the sample were accompanied to the interview* Thus 
it seems that the deaf benefit from help in the interview 
situation* 

On the first job, 67% had to fill out a form and 71% had 
to meet this requirement on the current job* Only 3B% could 
fill out the form without help on the first job, increasing 
to 5S% on the current job (p « .lO)* Relatively few 
employees were required to tai;e a test when applying for a 
job, and there was no change over time - 18% on the first 
job and 23% on the current job* 

Thus the deaf appear to be very dependent for help in 
obtaining a job* Although this dependency is greatest for 
the first job, most remain dependent to some extent in later 
job seeking as well* Agencies for the deaf provide a real 
service in this regard* 

Additional information on job applications is given in 
Table 22. 

IhS. Situation on the Job 

A fair number of the deaf report getting special help to 
learn the job - 25** This help came almost exclusively from 
hearing employees rather than other deaf employees or an 
outside agency* However a large number do work with other 
deaf - 31% of the employed men and H3% of the employed 
women. Almost none said that their job was changed in any 
way to compensate for their handicaps. 

The deaf are aware that their handicap limits their job 
opportunities; 51?? of the men and 61% of the women feel that 
this is so. 46% of the men and 34% of the women report that 
d eafness is a problem to them in their current job. 
However, 27% of the men and 15% of the women report deafness 
to be an advantage, the most frequent comment being that it 
allows increased concentration or freedom frcm noise. 
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LEinURE TIME ACTIVITIES 

hs is true in th^^ general population, TV is the favorite 
leisure time activity* Deaf people vatch an average of 2.9 
hours of TV every day (see Figure 1), Table 23 shovs other 
leisure time activities, 

Almost everyone reads newspapers more than once a week* 
The typical deaf person goes shoppingr visits friends, 
spends tlwe with his family, and reads books and magazines 
more than once a week. He plays cards or other indoor 
games, and goes to bars, restaurants or nightclubs several 
times a month. He goes to movies and parties several tim*^s 
a year. He never goes to concerts, ballets, or play.'?, 
participates in or watches sports events, attends church, 
nor does he listen to the radio or records. 

Of course there are quite sizable minorities who deviate 
' from this picture. 36% go to church several times a month 
or mote often, vomen go to chutfch more often than men, as 
is true in the hearing population, but deaf men go to church 
more than hearing men. This is probably because in Toronto 
there are two churches which serve the deaf and are a focus 
for the social life of a sizable minority of the deaf 
population . 



40 




HOURS WATCHING TV, 

Figure 1: Amount of Time Spent Watching TV 
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h slicable minority of aeaf do something that may seem 
surprising • they listen to the radio and to records* 30^ 
listen to the radio and 27% listen to records at least 
several times a year* 18% listen to the radio and 12% 
listen to records more than once a week. 

On the other hand^ 36% seldom or never go to movies^ 30% 
seldom or never read a book^ 17% seldom or never read a 
magazine* Although the deaf in general seldom or n*^v*>r go 
to playSf they pack the plays which they can understand. A 
recent play in sign language at the Church for the Deaf and 
the musical Godspellr the day it was simultaneously 
translated into sign language^ both packed the deaf in, with 
many people coiting in from communities quite far away from 
Metro Toronto* 

About the only differences noted in the hearing group is 
that the hearing wcmen go to more plays or concerts and 
sports events, listen more often to records, and both sexes 
listen more often to the radio. On the other hand, deaf 
women more often go to restaurants, bars or nightclubs than 
their hearing relatives. 

T^ecently PES, the O.S. Public Broadcast system, has 
produced some episodes of the French Chef with subtitles. 
seTi of the deaf have seen these captioned TV programmes* 
Ml but three of these people expressed an interest in 
seeing more of these programmes* In a personal 
communication to the author, the producers of this program 
report that their mail response has been quite favorable 
from the deaf, but that some hearing people have complained 
that the subtitles are distracting* Recently, the tl*S. 
T>epartment of Health, Education, and Welfare has awarded PBS 
a large grant to develop, test, and evaluate a system for 
displaying ^'closed" captioning. Under such a system only 
people with a special device attached to their TV set would 
see the subtitles* 

^or some time channel 29 has carried a daily newscast 
and channel 79 has carried a weekly newscast which is 
simultaneously signed and spoken* Q3% have seen these 
programmes, and almost all who have seen them would like to 
see more signing on TV* 70% of the deaf have gone to see a 
movie with subtitles* This compares with only 8% of the 
hearing group who have ever been to such a movie* 

3 2% of those interviewed use the telephone ♦ This 
reflects the fact that some people in the sample are 
probably better described as harl of hearing rather than 
deaf, but is also due to the fact that seme deaf use the 
telephone as a signalling device with hearing members of 
their family and friends rather than as a vehicle for two- 
way communication. 
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TABLE 2A 

MEMBERSHIPS IN CLUBS AND ORGANIZATIONS 



FART A - NUMBER OF MEMBERSHIPS 



Hesberohlps ?ex Person Number of Paraons 


Total Menbr :;ilp 


0 98 


0 






2 16 


32 


3 7 


21 


h 1 


4 


TOTAL 159 


94 


FART B - ORGANIZATION TYPE 




Type of Organlzatlona 


Nuaber of Mesber ships 


Regional asaoclatlons of the deaf 


32 


Athletic clubs or teama 


16 

! 


Churchea 


u 


Service cluba, f raternltlea» alumni aaaoclatlona 


14 


Social cluba 


14 


Cultural » hobby or travel groupa 


4 


TOTAL 


94 


PART C - MEMBERSHIP COMPOSITION AND NUMBER OF OFFICES HELD 


Memberahlp Type Number of Membershlpa 


Number of Offices Held 



Deaf only 69 IS 

Deaf and hearing IS 3 

Hearing predominantly 10 1 

TOTAL 94 19 
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Only $^f of the deaf have ever seen a teleprinter. Of 
this number only have ever used one. Of those who have 
seen a teleprinter, 16K already have one, and another 6351 
would like to have one. Some of those who don^t want 
teleprinters explained that it costs too nuch# Hhen phoning 
long distance^ they pointed out, it takes more tiae to type 
than it would to speak the sane message. One way the 
schools could alleviate this problem would be to encourage 
their male students as well as their female students to take 
typing, 

83% of the men and i*8t of the women have or have had a 
driver's license, 66% of the men and m% of the women have 
or have had a car, 

38% of the deaf belong to clubs or organizations, of 
the total of 91 memberships held by the deaf, 73% (69) had 
. only deaf members and only 11% (10) were predominantly 
hearing , 

Only one of the 19 organi7ational offices held by deaf 
people are in organizations with a predcrainantly hearing 
membership. Additional details of leisure activities are 
given in Table 2^^ 
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INTEGRATION WITH THE HEARING COMHUNITY 



Host of the deaf people who aren't married live with 
their parents. Of those single people living in Toronto who 
no longer live with their patenter about a fourth live alone 
and a fourth live with deaf friends. The remainder are 
split among hearing friends^ non-deaf relatives and deaf 
relatives. Table 25 gives the breakdown • The living 
patterns of deaf living in small towns are not significantly 
different from those living in Toronto. 

lia££isae 

The most intimate interaction with a hearing person is 
to marry one. No deaf men in our interviewed sample have 
married hearing women. On the other handr 15 (31^t of those 
married) deaf women have married hearing men. There is no 
significant difference between residential and day students 
on this measure. Homen who marry hearing men have the same 
degree of hearing loss as those who marry deaf men. 

Among the mail respondents the pattern is different. He 
^ound 7 men and 10 (35^) women who have hearing 



TABLE 25 

PER CENT REPORTING VARIOUS RESIDENTIAL PATTERNS 



Residence Interviewed Reaoondente Mail Reepotidenf , 

cu^^^A uit-u Malea Females Coabined Males Females Combined 

bhareu witn ^^^^^^ ^^^^g^j (N-158) (N-51) (N-52) (N-103) 



Spouse 


32X 


57X 


453; 


31X 


54it 


43% 


Parents 


43 


27 


35 


55 


33 


44 


Alone 


4 


7 


6 


6 


10 


8 


Deaf friend 


5 


5 


5 


6 


0 


3 


Hearing friend 


5 


2 


4 


2 


2 


2 


Hearing relative 


5 


1 


3 


0 


2 


1 


Deaf relative 


5 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


lOOZ 


lOOX 


mx 


lOOX 


1002 


lOOX 
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spouses* While the percentage rate for women Is not 
different from the Toronto groupr there is a difference for 
»en# The reason may he due to tncre limited opportunity for 
deaf men to meet deaf women in small towns* Assumingr as 
seems to be the case In Hettopolitan Toronto^ that deaf men 
normally marry deaf women, a deaf man who knows few deaf 
women has two alternatives: either net to marry, or to 
marry a hearing woman. Both alternatives seem to happen. 
More small town deaf men marry hearing girls and more don't 
marry at all, or at least marry after 40. 

Less intimate is dating behaviour. Table 26 gives data 
on the dating patterns by sex and school. 2011 of the tnen 
and 3495 of the women have dated mostly or entirely hearing 
people. On the other hand, 55* of the men and 52% of the 
women have dated mostly or entirely deaf people. 10*^ of the 
men and 5% of the women haven't dated at all, 

Day school men date significantly more hearing women 
than residential men, although they all end up taking deaf 
brides. There appears to be a tendency in the same 
direction in the case of women, but it is not statistically 
signif ica^nt. Thfe m^iiled form did not have a question about 
dating. 



TABLE 26 

PER CENT REPORTING VARIOUS NUMBERS OP DEAP AND HEARING DATES 





Male. 




Females 




Total 
(N-150) 


Residential 
(N-43) 


Diy 
(N-30) 


Residential 
(N-42) 


Day 
(N-35) 


All d.af 


47t 


201 


38Z 


29Z 


35% 


Most deaf 


16 


10 


14 


17 


15 


Half deaf 


21 


27 


19 


6 


18 


Moat hearing 


2 


30 


19 


23 


17 


All hearing 


5 


3 


5 


20 


8 


No datea 


9 


10 


5 


6 


7 


TOTAL 


loot 


100% 


lOOX 


lOOX 


lOOX 
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One of the most stralghtf orwarcl ways to explore 
integration of the deaf is to ask thea vhether their friends 
are deaf* Table 27 gives the results by sex and school. 

One might argue that a deaf person is successfully 
integrated into hearing society if all or oost of his 
friends are hearing. Ey this criterion only 18?! of the 
interviewed deaf are integrated into hearing society. If 
you say that a deaf person is integrated into hearing 
society if half or wore of his friends are hearing, then U3% 
of the interviewed deaf are integrated into hearing society* 
There is a significant difference between residential men 
and the other three categories of deaf interviewed. 
Residential men are significantly less Integrated into 
hearing society than vcmen or day school men. Only 2% or*- 
3 2^ are integrated^ depending upon which of the two 
definitions above is chosen. There are no signficant age 
differences. 

The mail respondents are in a different situation. Very 
likely there are few if any deaf in the saae town. Thus it 
is not surprising that the mail respohdents report higher 
percentages of hearing friends. Ey the two criteria above 
the mail respondents are 23*1^ or integrated respectively* 
Given their limited opportunity to socialize with other 
deaf, a more telling result is that 52% are still reporting 
that all or most of their friends are deaf. 

There is a significant age difference in the number of 
hearing friends that deaf men in small towns have, with 
older deaf having a greater percentage of hearing, friends. 
The most frequent response in the 19*24 year age group is 
that half or more of their friends are deaf; among those 25- 
3M years old, it is half deaf and half hearing; and among 
those 35-^*4, it is half or more than half hearing. 
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COMMnNlCATION PATTERNS 



The interviewers aakea a battery of questions about how 
the aeaf comnunicate with various categories cf people: 
hearing people a) in their family, b) at work, and c) off 
thp jobt and deaf people a) at work, and b) off the job. 
For each of these categories we asked how the deaf send 
communicationfi is and hov they receive coamunications fififl 
those various groups, we also asked which nethod was used 
■ost often. As there were virtually no differences in the 
percentages for sending and receiving in a particular node 
in any of the categories, only the figures for sending will 
be presented and discussed. 

Table 28 chows the percentage of the deaf who use each 
ROde most often (predoninant use) with each category of 
persons, and Table 29 shows the percentage who use each «ode 
to so«ie extent (at least occasional use) . It is evident 
from these two tables that speech is the most heavily used 
method of conaunicating with hearing people, with each of 
two categories hearing people on the job, and hearing 

people off the job — slightly more than half of the deaf 
use speech predominantly, and over three-fourths use speech 
occasionally. Next in importance is writing, which is the 



TABLE 28 

PER CENT OP THE DEAF REPORTING PREDOMINANT 
USE OF EACH METHOD OF COMMUNICATION 



Method of Cowwunication 



Group 

(X-lSl) Speech 


Writing 


Geature 


Finger 
Spelling 


Sign 


Total 

COBMIa 


None 


With Hearing People 














Faaily 64 


16 


7 


3 


9 


1 


0 


On the job 54 


35 


7 


2 


1 


1 


1 


Othera 51 


36 


4 


3 


0 


0 


5 


With Other Deaf People 














On the Job* 14 


2 


2 


3 


70 


10 


0 


Othera 14 


1 


5 


2 


64 


13 


1 



a For this group, N » 59. 
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TABLE 29 



PER CENT OF THE DEAF RBPORTIMO OCCASIONAL 
USE OF EACH METHOD OF COMMUNICATION 



Method of CotMBunlcatlon 



Group 

r (H-151) Speech 


Writing 


Gesture 


Finger 
Spelling 


Sign 


Total 
Com. 


None 


With Hearing People 














Faally 91 


53 


42 


33 


27 


IS 


0 


On the job 85 


80 


48 


20 


15 


13 


2 


Othere 77 


71 


31 


12 


9 


13 


6 


With Other Deaf People 














On the Job* 36 


25 


78 


92 


97 


54 


2 


Othere 55 


23 


72 


85 


86 


50 


1 



a For this group, N - 59; 



predominant node of communication for about a third of the 
deaf, and an occasional mode for roughly three-fourths. 

Manual forms of communication are much less important. 
There is virtually no predominant use of f ingerspelling, 
signing, or total communication, but at least 13* to 20X of 
the deaf report occasional use of at least one of these 
forms of manual communication. 

The pattern is somewhat different when looking at how 
the deaf communicate to hearing members of their own family. 
Use of writing is much less important; only 165t use it 
predominantly, and 53X use it occasloiially . Some of this 
slack is taken up by speech, which is used predominantly by 
6H% and occasionally by 96%. However most of the 
compensating increase is in manual forms of communication, 
with 13* reporting predominant use of these forms, and 
occasional use of each of the forms queried running from 1U% 
for total communication to 2751 for sign to 33* for 
f ingerspelling. 

Ose of gesture is also of seme importance in 

communicating with hearing people both inside and outside of 

the family: roughly 5% use it predominantly, and UOX use it 

occasionally. There are also a few (under 6*) reporting 
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that no comnunicatlon occurs between thetn and hearing 
people* 

It appears that many hearing people in regular contact 
with the deaf take the trouble to learn scne form of manual 
ccttDiunicatlon • This is suggested when one compares use of 
manual cottaunication in different categories* Use of manual 
contnunicatlon off the job is lover than use on the job, 
vhich in turn is lower than use to hearing people in one's 
family* The fact that one out of five deaf use 
f ingerspelling to communicate to hearing people on the job 
is particularly interesting* 

The hearing person's willingness to extend himself on 
behalf of his deaf co-worker is also suggested by the 
increase in the use of sign language on the job with the age 
of the deaf worker — 15-2^» year olds, 25-34 year olds, 
151^; 35-Ui* year olds, 29%. The older deaf have generally 
been at their jobs longer, and their co-workers have had 
more time and motivation to learn some sign* With the 
increased visibility of sign in the media TV newscasts, 
on Sesame Street, on religious programmes, on Vision On and 
other special programs for the deaf it would not be 

surprising to find the percentage rising still higher in the 
future* 

The picture is quite different when the deaf communicate 
with other deaf* Here manual forms far surpass speech and 
writing in frequency of use* Off the job 79X report a 
predominant use of manual communication* Of this 79J{, \6% 
use total communication, 3% use f ingerspelling, and the 
remaining 81X use sign language* Thus of the different 
forms of manual communication, sign language predominates* 
If we look at occasional use, sign language use runs as high 
as 9716, while f ingerspelling is not far behind at 92%. Only 
about half use total communication even occasionally* Only 
1U?5 report a predcminant use of speech with other deaf, 3695 
use speech occasionally on the job, and 55J5 use speech 
occasionally off the job to other d€af* Over 23% use 
writing to some extent, although there is virtually no 
predominant use of writing. The same pattern holds true of 
gesture virtually no predominant use but about 7551 
occasional use* 

AflSf Sex, ^nd Schpol Differences 

The extent to which speech is used with hearing persons 
differs by both sex and school, presenting a consistent 
pattern for both predominant and occasional use with all 
three categories of hearing persons (s^e Tables 30 and 3 1), 
Hen consistently use speech less than women, and residential 
students consistently use speech less than day students. In 
general, the largest gap is between residential men and all 
other groups* Residential women also use less speech than 
day school women, hut the difference is not as groat* 
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TABLE 30 



SEX DIFFERENCES IN THE PER CENT OF THE DEAF USING SPEECH 




Predofttnant Uie 


Occailonal U«e 


Group 


Malea 


Fenalee 


Males 


Femalea 










With Hearing People 












56X 


72% 


84X 


97% 


On tht job 


49 


59 


83 


68 


Otheta 


41 


62 


69 


86 


With Other Deaf People 










On the Job^ 


4 


18 


26 


42 


Otheta 


14 


13 


55 


55 



a The following are the N'a for tbla group. Predominant uaei 
Malea » 23^ Femalea « 33; Occaalonal use: Malea ■ 25, 
Feitalea •34. 



TABLE 31 

SCHOOL DIFFERENCES IN THE PER CENT OF THE DEAF USING SPEECH 





Predominant Use 


Occasional Use 


Group 


Residential 
(N-74) 


Day 
(K-75) 


Residential 
(N-74) 


Day 
(N-75) 


With Hearing People 










Faally 


52!S 


79X 


86Z 


97X 


On the job 


51 


57 


79 


94 


Others 


42 


63 


67 


90 


With Other Deaf People 










a 

On the Job 


8 


24 


24 


57 


Others 


1 


31 


35 


82 



a The following are the N*a for thla group* Predominant use: 

Residential » 37, Day « 19; Occasional use: Residential » 38, 
Day "21. 
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Use of speech vith hearing persons also differs sonewhat 
by agOf vith older students showing less use than younger 
students. The age differences^ however only appear in 
predominant use; there are not even consistent trends in 
occasional use (see Table 32) • 

A similar pattern occurs in the use of speech with other 
deaf. There are again differences by school, with more day 
than residential students using speech • Some age 
differences also appearr although they are not very 
pronounced. Where they do occur, they favour the use of 
speech more by younger than by older students. These 
differences appear to be due to the fact that fewer of the 
older day school students use speech than do the younger day 
school students. There is little change with age among the 
residential students, who use less speech to begin with. 
There are no sex differences in the use of speech with other 
deaf. 

In general^ while the number of people who use speech is 
less in the older group, the number of people who use other 
methods is greater. In communicating with all three 
categories of hearing people, the number of deaf who use 
writing is greater in the older group for both predominant 
and occasional use. 

Hore older deaf report occasional use of finger spelling. 
This is true with all categories of hearing and deaf people. 
Hore older deaf use sign occasionally with all three 
categories of hearing people, while with both categories of 
deaf people the number of older deaf who Use sign is greater 
for both predominant and occasional use. Among the older 
deaf, there is also greater occasional use of gesture and 
total communication with both hearing and deaf people. 

The most dramatic increase with age in the use of manual 
methods occurs with hearing members of one's family. One's 
first thought is that, after so many years, parents finally 
consent to learn sign and f ingerspelling. However, further 
analysis suggests a different explanation. The apparent 
increase is probably due to a change in the definition of 
"family" from "parents and siblings^* in the ycunger group, 
to "wife and children" in the older group. A comparison of 
respondents with and without children shows that the per 
cent who report using manual forms of communication doubles 
and triples with the advent of children from 26% to SOS 
in the case of f ingerspelling ; from ^B% to in the case 
of signing; and from 9% to 27% in the case of total 
ccmmunication. 

The less freguent use of speech by residential students 
is largely compensated for, in the case of communication 
with hearing people, by greater use of writing. Roughly the 
same number of residential students report predoninant uso 
of writing as predoninant use of speech^ while fewer day 
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students report much writing and wore report speech. In 
comoiunication vith other deaf^ residential deaf almost 
universally (93t) use sone for© of manual communication to 
other deaf. This is also true for 60?! of day students, but 
a sizeable minority <311) report speech as the predominant 
form of communication with other deaf, 

£lfig£glicss hx Des£ee o| Iflecj^l^e li§§rln3 

Effective hearing is defined as the number of "yes*^ 
responses on the Gallaudet hearing scale for aided hearing 
in the case of those who currently use a hearing aid and for 
unaided hearing in the cas«> of those who do not, 

with all three categories of hearing pv«ople, there is an 
increase in both predominant and occasional use of speech 
with increase in effective hearing. This is clear from an 
examination of Table 33. In Table 33 scores on the 
Gallaudet hearing scale have been collapsed into two 
categories 0-2 (low scorers) and 3-5 (high scorers) to make 
the differences more apparent. 

This general pattern holds true for both residential and 
day students, but is much more pronounced among residential 
students. 

Hail BSSEfiH^gflts 

The mailed guesticnaire asked only one set of 
communication questions: •'How do you usually communicate to 
(a particular group) and "How do they usually communicate 
to ynn?^* Most respondents gave more than one answer to 
these questions, indicating that the questions functioned as 
somewhat intermediate to the predominant and occasional 
questions of the interview. And, in fact, the percentages 
of mail respondents reporting each method of communication 
generally fell between the incidence of predominant and 
occasional nse in the interview sample, but preserving the 
same patter!i. 

There were a few minor dlffeicnces, however. Fewer 
individuals reported no communication with hearing people or 
sole use of gestures. This is to be expected, as such 
people are not likely to respond to a written questionnaire. 
Unlike the interviewed deaf, there were no differences 
between men and women. This may be due to bias In those 
responding. As will be discussed later, there was sone 
tendency for residential men to have less well developed 
oral skills, and for men in general to show less ability in 
writing. Differences between men and women could show up in 
the interview sample since we succeeded In finding almost 
everyone. However when responding through a written 
questionnaire, those with less communication ability are 
less likely to respond. There were also no age differences 
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in th© answers, which could be due to the sane type of 
sample bias. 

In order to explore how deaf people deal with the 
ccBiRiunity at latge we asked how they would deal with three 
specific situations. The first situation concerned what 
happens when they are sick and have to go to a doctor. Of 
those who make an appointsent, 15?l arrange it theaselves and 
85^ have soneone else arrange it for then.. About SOX have 
someone else go along with then as opposed to only 8% of the 
hearing sample* 

We asked how they communicate with the doctors 9X said 
they had no communication with the doctor — presumably the 
person they brought along did all the communicating; 2 
people used gestures or pantomine; one person used 
f ingerspelling; the remainder used either speech or writing. 
In this situation, day school students were significantly 
more oral than residential school students. About half the 
day school students used speech as opposed to writing, while 
only 2Z% of the residential students did so (see Table 3a). 

Another situation concerned what they would do if they 
were lost. In this situation tSX said they would speak and 
35X would use writing. The remaining responses were quite 
varied: some said they would solve the problem without 



TABLE 34 



PER CENT REPORTING VARIOUS METHODS OF COMMUNICATION WITH THE DOCTOR 



Method of Conmunicatlon 


School 
Residential 
(N-79) 


Day 
(N-65) 


Total 
(N-144) 


Speech 


25% 


45Z 


34X 


Writing 


65 


43 


55 


Gestures 


1 


2 


1 


Flngerspelling 


0 


2 


1 


No Conmunlcation 


9 


9 


9 


TOTAL 


lOOZ 


lOOX 


lOOX 
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coBBunlcatlng— for exaiple, "catch a taxi", "go hoao", or 
"look at a map"? and some {9%) didn't answer the question. 

Day school men are significantly more oral than their 
residential counterparts in this situation. 53X of the day 
school aen chose speech compared vith 31* of the residential 
men. The majority (51X) of the residential men chose 
writing, compared with only 19* of the day school men. 
Unlike their male counterparts, there was little difference 
b€tween residential and day school women: overall H5% chose 
speech and 30^ chose writing. 

The third situation -tJ^ncerned shopping. The question 

was; 

' Suppose you are in a new store and you want 
to find out how much something costs, and there 
is no price tag. Or maybe you can't find what 
you are looking for. What would you do? 

In this situation the percentage of deaf using speech 
rose to 51%, There were no significant school or sex 
differences. 

The resultd of these three situation probes are shown in 
Table 35. It appears that as it becomes more critical to 
convey accurate information— 'i. e. , moving from shopping to 
travelling to consulting with a doctor— more and more deaf 
turn from speech to writing. Speech, although it is the 
major vehicle for communicating with hearing people, does 
not seem an adequate mode for the deaf. 



TABLE 35 



PER CENT USING VARIOUS METHODS OP COMMUNICATION IN DIPPERENT SITUATIONS 



Method of Conniunlcatlcn 


Doctor 
(N-144) 


When Lost 
(N-150) 


Shopping 
(N-149) 


Speech 


34X 


43Z 


57X 


Writing 


55 


35 


22 


Other 


11 


22 


21 


TOTAL 


lOOZ 


lOOX 


loot 
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Additional Inforttiatlon on the use of speech appears In 
the questions on the job Intetvlev* As Table 22 showsi aore 
people use speech In their recent Interviews than In their 
first Interview* However the number using speech Is only 
about 50^* 

Pgadiiia* Everyone we interviewed was given the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test In reading. This test was 
chosen because it has been used previously with deaf 
children. Since we expected a wide range of scoresi and 
since scores at either extreme of any standardized test are 
less valid than scores in the middle ranges, there was a 
problem of which level of the test to usst 

One story and the five questions about that story from 
the Klementary level test (form G) was reproduced, with 
permission of the publisher, and used as a screening device. 
If a subject did very well on this device (i.e. completed 
the test in not much more than 3 minutes and scored 4 or 5 
questions correct), we felt he would likely score above the 
range for which the Elementary test was designed, and he was 
therefore given the Intermediate level test (form P) . If he 
did very poorly, (i.e. took considerably longer than 3 
minutes and/or scored no more than 1 correct), he was given 
the Primary II level test (form F) • Subjects who performed 
Intermediate to these two extremes wore given form ? of the 
Elementary level test. 

On the basis of the scoring tables for the various 
tests, we felt that the Primary II test Would give fairly 
valid scores from grades 1.0 to 3.5 (i.e. grade 3, five 
months), the Elementary test from 2,0 to 6.1, and the 
Intermediate test from 4.3 to 7.5. An analysis was done of 
100 of the reading tests to see how well our students' 
performance matched these ranges. We found that our 
screening procedures somewhat underestimated their 
performance, and some students should have been given a 
harder test than they had been given. 

Of 51 students given the Primary ll test, 3 fell above 
its prime range. Of 3U taking the Elementary test, 3 fell 
above its prime range. For such students, the score 
underestimates their true level of performance. However 
relatively few individuals were involved. 

A more serious problem was encountered with the 
Intermediate test where 7 out of sixteen given the test 
scored at its upper limit. On all 3 tests, however, only 
13< of the students scored outside the range. However in 
the interest of fairness, it is desireable to concentrate on 
the number of people scoring above and below grade 7, since 
this is the point above which most of the distortion occurs. 
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TABLE ^6 



RBADXNO SCORES OF THE DEAF 



Gradt Ltvel 


* Vft V0I1V 

(H-156) 


Abovt 7 


5% 


5-6 


12 




36 


Bftlov 3 


47 


TOTAL 


lOOX 



Everyone in the hearing group was given the Advanced 
level test (f orn P) # which gives valid scores f ton grades 5 
to 8.5» All of the hearing except two scored well above 
this range at the level of 9.6 or higher. One hearing 
person scored 7»1, and another scored below the range at 
3^9, Therefore reporting the percentage above and below 
grade 7 makes sense for the hearing group as well* 

Dsing grade 7, then, as a cutoff, we see that all of the 
hearing respondents but one scored at or above this level« 
The percentage of the deaf scoring at various grade levels 
is given in Table 36. As can be seen, only 5% of the deaf 
scored at a conparable level. 

There was virtually no difference between residential 
and day students or between men and women on avi^rage reading 
scores. 

In interpreting these results the actual level of the 
scores is of questionable significance. All of our 
respondents had been out of school for some tiiie# and were 
no longer accustomed to taking tests. Also the testing 
situation itself was not ideal, occurring at home where 
there were often distractions of one type or another. What 
is of significance is the comparison between the deaf and 
hearing groups, and in this regard we may note the great 
disparity in their performance. Nevertheless we felt it was 
worthwhile to present the raw data for the deaf sample 
(Table 36) , since it is the best guess of the true scores of 
the deaf, and since it is valuable to examine the 
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aistrlbution of the scores, vhLch clu&ter rather 
draiiatlctlly toward the lover end. 

HiillDS* Bach person in our sanple vae 9iven 30 iinutes 
to vrlte * story about a set of cartoons. These pictures 
are used in a similar manner as part of the Weschler Adult 
Intelligence Scale. Tuo experienced secondary school 
teachers larked each conposition on the scale appearing in 
Figure 2, vhich ve adapted froai the Orai Bating 22£1 tQL 

6. Writing is intelligible with good adult prose. 

5. writing is intelligible with few (if any) noticeable 
errors of grannar, vord^orderr or spelling. 

U. Writing is intelligible^ but has occasional grammatical , 
word-order, or spelling errors which do not, however, 
obscure meaning. 

3. Meaning occasionally obscured by gramoatlcal, word^^ 
order, or spelling errors, OB, although fluent and 
intelligible, non-English constructions predominate. 

2. Meaning frequently obscured by grammatical, word-border, 
and spelling errors or non-English constructions, OR 
writing is restricted to basic structural patterns OR 
content is restricted. 

1. Errors of grammar, word-order, and spelling make 
comprehension quite difficult. 

0. writing so full of grammatical, word-order, and spelling 
errors as to be virtually unintelligible. 



Figure 2: writing Intelligibility Scale 



The two ratings given each composition were averaged for 
a final score. Inter-rater reliability was .85 (Pearson 
product moment correlation). The hearing sample averaged a 
score of M.3 on this scale, which indicates that they 
produced intelligible, fairly error- free prose* The deaf 
averaged a score of 2.1, indicating that their prose was 
frequently obscured by syntactic errors* 

Examples of compositions scored at the various levels 
appear below together with the percentage of the deaf 
producing compositions scored at that level* 
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IBVBt 6 ^ .6% 



the first square shons tvo boys racing for a cobIc book 
lying on the ground* They aren't racing together # but 
rather each one vants to get there first so he can have the 
book for hliself* 

The second square shows then fighting over it and an 
older lan cotes upon then. 

The nan is breaking up the fight in the third square 
nuch to the boys' disconcernation* 

Nunber four square shovs the two boys shaking hands 
reluctantly while the nan looks on. 

The fifth square has the boys walking away « hands in 
pockets and the nan looking at then as they go* 

We see the nan has his own motives for breaking up the 
fight in the last square as he picks up the ccnic book and 
starts reading it hinself. 

IBVBL 5 - 3X 

Two young boys were fighting over a conic book which 
they found on (?) street* An older gentlenan saw then and 
gave then a lectuie on fighting and nade (?) shake hands* 
Then the gentlenan picked up the conic bock and went away, 

Morale of the story. They should have took the book 
hone thenselves and <?) it. 

lEVEL 4-9% 

One norning a little boy went for a walk along the 
street and another young boy strunbled along the path. Both 
of then saw a amotic conic on the road and they tried to 
reach the conic book. But they started to fight each other* 
A nan was walking along and saw two boys were fighting each 
other. A nan tried to stop the two boys and talked to then* 
He told then to stop fighting and be friends, like brothers. 
So, the boys shaken their hands and they left. So, the nan 
was picking the conic up ans was walking away and he was 
reading the conic. I don't think it is not fair as the boys 
should read the conic first as they saw it* 

IBVEL 3 - 12% 

Two boys saw a book conic on the sidewalk. The boy 
wanted to catch the book but they fought about it. A nan 
saw thea to fight as one toy wanted go get it. The nan told 
then to stop fighting* He told then to be friend and they 
shook with their hands. Then they went away when they 
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<11dn't pick up the atom cciics on the sidewalk. Then the 
tan read it when he walked on the streets 

tPVEL 2 - 37« 

Roys found a book But Boys are fight about a book. The 
wan flaw then and tell stop to fight, also he explain to Boys 
Boy forgive hln and Boys donH pick Book up The nan pick up 
book. He read conic book, 



IBVEL 1 - 2Bt 

The boys try to catch a coaic book. They are fright, 

The man san(?) stop, Thev are friend now. They are going 

home. The nan read a conic book, 

LBVTIL 0 - 10?^. 

Boys look fight, see man stops help fiend. 

There was virtually no difference between residential 
and day iichool students on writing abilityi Honen however 
scored considerably higher than nen (2*U vs* 1,9), 

fisaiiiia aU^ HEiliua I^j^SEESlaiifiBSllifiS* There was a 
strong relationship between reading and writing proficiency 
anong the deaf (r » •66). This relationship is nuch 
stronger than the relationship for the hearing group (r « 
,3U)r and the relationship found in a eithllarr city-wide 
study of eighth graders (r « .46j Wright 6 Beichr 1972) • 

Hot unexpectedly, reading and writing petfornances 
increase with effective hearing (r « #21 and tlS), and also 
with length of attendance at secondary school (r « ,23 and 
.13), although not as much as for the hearing group (r « .tt3 
and ,41) « 

SfiS^Sll* 'J^he deaf were asked to estinate how well 
hearing people could understand their speech and how well 
they could understand thf- speech of hearing people. They 
ranked each on a five point scule running frctt "very little" 
to "everything," fhe responf^es in terms of percentages are 
shown in Tables 37 and 38. On the average the deaf feel 
that about half (between "some" and "most") of what they say 
can be understood by a hearing person, and that they can 
understand about half of what a hearing person says, 
However, the variance is large and the distribution is 
altftost flat, with about a fourth of the people reporting 
very little understanding and about a fourth reporting 
complete or almost conplete understanding! The differences 
in the means for sex, school and age are not statistically 
significant, but the differences between residential men and 
the other populations is close to significance. There 
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TABLE 36 

PERCEIVED UNDERSTANDABXLITY OF SPEECH WITH HEARING PEOPLE BY AGE 



Und«rst«ndability 



19-24 vr s. 25-3A vri. 35-AA vra. 



Coablnad 



To* From'' To From To From To Prom 
(N-47)(N-48) (N^73)(N-74) (N-28)(N-28) (N-148) (M-150) 



1. V«ry little 


21% 


25X 


26Z 


19!t 


32t 


32Z 


26X 


23Z 


2. Some 


19 


17 


21 


34 


21 


43 


20 


30 


3. Host 


30 


27 


26 


28 


29 


11 


28 


25 


A« Alnoat 
everything 


17 


21 


19 


16 


11 


7 


17 


16 


5. Everything 




10 


8 


3 


7 


7 


9 


6 


TOTAL 


lOOZ 


loot 


lOOX 


lOOZ 


lOOX 


lOOZ 


lOOX 


lOOX 


MEAN 


2.8 


2.8 


2.6 


2.5 


2.4 


2.1 


2.6 


2.6 



a When speaking to hearing people. 

b When receiving messages frop hearing people. 



appear to be more residential men with little or no iisable 
speech than people from the other populations. 

There are significant differences in perceived 
understandability of speech by effective hearing, with those 
having more hearing reporting that they are understood 
better. There are no significant differences by school in 
the degree to which students can be understood, even if high 
scorers and low scorers are compared separately. 
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school aeaf learned fiflgn in the cesldencea froa frlendst 
most day school students learned sign frcn other deaf 
outside of school, although 2\% aanaged to learn from others 
In the hallvays and on the playground at school, and 1731 
learn at church, beaf children of deaf parents, of course, 
learned at hone. 

The deaf who could sign were asked how well they could 
ccBinunicdte with other deaf. The results are shown in Table 
ai. Most said that "alnost everything" or "every thlna" they 
signed could be understood by other deaf. This is 
considerably higher than the perceived understandability of 
their speech by hearing people, although about a third 
report some difficulty in communicating in sign ("vory 
little," "some," "most"). The difference between the mean 
understandability of sign production of the youngest group 
and the corresponding mean of the oldest group is 
significant. Differences in the mean reception of sign 
' language with age approach significance. Tables 38 and H\ 
taken together suggest that older deaf have greater ability 
t'Mxn younger deaf to communicate in sign and less ability to 
ccmmunicate through speech. This may be due to either 
change in these abilities with age, or to differences in the 
training received by the different age groups, cr both. 



TABLE 39 

AGE AT WHICH INTERVIEWED RESPONDEHTS LEARNED TO SIGH 



Raeidentlal Dav 



Age 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Fenales 


(N-42) 


(N-42) 


(N-21) 


(N-25) 


0-4 


5X 


5% 


5t 


12t 


5-9 


67 


69 


10 


20 


10 ^ 14 


17 


14 


33 


32 


15 - 19 


12 


12 


38 


20 


20 - 24 


0 


0 


14 


8 


25 - 29 


0 


0 


0 


8 


TOTAL 


lOOX 


lOOX 


100% 


lOOX 


MEAN 


8.2 


7.7 


15.0 


12,4 
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TABLE 40 

WHERE siomm WAS itjmm 



Place 


Residential 
(N"83) 


Day 
(N-46) 


At home 


AX 


IIX 


At school fromt 






Teachers 


4 


2 


Counsellors 


1 


0 


Friends 


d6 


22 


Outside of school: 






From other deaf 


6 


48 


At church 


0 


17 


TOTAL 


lOOX 


lOOX 
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Porifter students were asked a series of questions about 
their school experience. One set asked then to indicate 
vhat vae the most useful and least useful subject they had 
studied in school and what was the best and worse thing 
about school. of the sanple Mentioned scae subject or 

aspect of schooling related to language. Most of these 
referred to English classes in particular. But also 
included in this category were scattered references to 
•♦language," "writing," "reading," "speech," etc. 2H% of the 
sample mentioned language training as the least useful 
subject or the worst thing about school. made both 

positive and negative comnents about the language programne, 
and 10% made only positive comments. There were no school 
or sex dif ferenCv-^s in response to these questions. 

Vocational training was also viewed as an important 
aspect of their education. 28S mentioned one of the 
vocational courses as the most useful subject or the best 
thing about school. There were almost no references to it 
as being least useful or the worse thing about school. 
There were also no sex or school differences on this 
measure. 

The only other subjects mentioned with any frequency 
were math - 2296 of the men and 9% of the women nominating it 
as most useful - and history - nominated as least useful by 
5< of the men and 22« of the women. 

Clearly, then, language training stands out in the minds 
of the former students as the most significant aspect of 
their education. 

'Jtudents were also asked whether or not they would like 
to change the schools in any way. ^0% said "yes." There 
were no differences by sex, but residential students (77X) 
exceeded day students (62%) in their desire for change, 
Among those desiring change, however, there were no school 
or sex differences in what they felt should be changed. 70X 
of those answering "yes" wanted a revision of the 
ccmmunication policy of the school to include some form of 
manual expression. This represents '»9« of the total 
sample— of the residential and of the day students. 

Prom the type of data we collected it was impossible to 
determine exactly what form of communication students 
wanted. Our respondents did not give technically precise 
answers; some people mentioned signing, others 
f ingerspelling, and some used the term "total 
communication." But in general, what people seemed to have 
in mind was a flexible system in which a variety of modes 
would be available to meet the n*^eds of the particular 
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sitoatlon or the Individual 6tudiint» Our inpresalon «as 
that a rigid oanual policy with no aso of speech and no 
flexibility to neet the needs of the individual student 
would be just as unacceptable to these focnet students as is 
a rigid oral policy. Some typical comnents follows 

"should have sign clases so that teachers will teach 
children proper signs and f ingerspelllng" 

"if students don't understand llpreadlng, then should 
try f ingerspelllnq" 

"children should be allowed to decide what is best for 
themselves, sign or speech, instead of being forced to 
lipread" 

Another desired change aentloned with great frequency 
was that standards of training should be raised. 33X of 
those desiring change (2115 of the total sanple) nade 
comments similar to the following: 

"Rnglish in school for deaf should be equal to hearing 
(schools) " 

"in deaf school, when finished reading, teacher asKed 
'what did the boy do7« - in hearing school asked 'what 
(fas the climax?'" 

"more English" 

"need harder English courses" 

"should improve standard to grade 13" 

"history was the sane every year, boring" 

2 IX of those desiring change (1455 of the entire sample) 
objected to the lack of freedom in the schools. Typical 
were such comments as: 

"to be allowed to do as they please on weekends" 

"teachers shouldn't take all responsibility of students" 

"permit boys to socialize with girls" 

However with the exception of one student, all of the 
students making this type of coirment came from residential 
schodls. These students comprise 32% of the residential 
group in our sample* 

Hail Ssafioa^ents 

The mailed questionnaire also contained general 
guestions about the schools. Respondents were asked what 
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thdv llk«d about the schools for the deaf^ whether they 
would like to change the schools^ and# if so, what changes 
they would make* 

Within this series of questions^ H3% expressed a 
negative opinion of the communication practice of the 
schools. This is similar to the figure of «9X for the 
interviewed respondents* 

31* said they felt that the educational level of the 
schools should be raised. This contrasts with 21% of the 
interviewed respondents. Like the interviewed respondents^ 
many of the mail respondents complained about the strictness 
of the school - of the men and 2b% of the women^ an 

overall rate of 18X. This is lower than the rate of 32% for 
residential students in the interview sample^ but is still 
substantial. 

Switching to positive commentSr 16% of the men and 29% 
of the wcmen expressed appreciation for the social life they 
had enjoyed in school. This was not a frequent comment 
among the interviewed sample. 
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SUMMARY AHO COHCIOSIOHS 

This study 6f focaer students of th€ schools for the 
deaf In Toronto, Milton, and Belleville is based on 
interviews and testing of most former students currently 
living in Metropolitan Toronto as well as less comprehensive 
coverage of former students living elsewhere in the province 
through a tailed questionnaire. 

Most of the former students from these schools are the 
children of English-speaking parents with noraal hearing, 
and were pre-lingually deafened. The great najority (88*) 
can be described as profoundly deaf, in that they report 
being unable, without a hearing aid, to even distinguish tha 
sound of speech from other sounds. 

Only slightly more than half of the deaf report having 
ever used a hearing aid, and only about one-fourth continue 
to use one. This seems to be due to the fact that hearing 
aids are of insufficient benefit to many of the deaf, and 
are most useful to those who have more residual hearing. 

The deaf people in this sample are a relatively young 
group with an average age of 28 years. The average length 
of attendance at public and\ secondary school was 13.3 years, 
and there was little systematic training at the post- 
secondary level. However about one-third had taken one or 
more individual courses, mostly evening courses given by 
boards of education, as opposed to those given by colleges, 
universities, or private schools. 

In terms of employment, deaf adults are disadvantaged 
relative to the hearing population. Although the overall 
employment history of deaf men is similar to the employment 
history of hearing men, their present rate of employment is 
lower. There also seems to have been less advancement and 
salaries are lower. The employment rate for deaf women is 
higher than for hearing women, and may be due to the lower 
economic standing of their hearing impaired husbands. 

Deaf adults seem quite dependent on help in getting a 
job, although this decreases somewhat with experience. 
Agencies serving the deaf are the most important resource In 
locating jobs. Many deaf people have someone else actually 
apply for them, whether an agency or a friend, and most who 
have an interview, find someone to accpipany them, Many 
deaf need help In filling put the employment forms that are 
required. However only 25% reported getting any special 
help to learn the job and virtually no one said that their 
job was changed in any way to coinpensate for their handicap. 

Almost half of the total sample and virtually everyone 
over 35 is or was married, and 61?{ of those married have 
children. 
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The question of whether or not deaf adults are 
♦•integrated"* Into the hearing world cannot be answered in a 
straightforward way. There Is a different answer for 
different areas of potential integration. Looking at 
ettployaentf 31% of the men and of the woioen have deaf 
co-workers, however it is unlikely that all of their co« 
workers are deaf, and there is thus at least soae 
integration in the employinent situation for aost deaf. The 
presence of more than one deaf worker at any one job site 
probably has wore to say about the feelings of enployers 
than the desire or ability of the deaf to be integrated. 

Turning to social situations, only 18X of deaf people 
report that lost or all of their friends are hearing^ and 
only 27% report that most or all of their dates were 
hearing. Ko deaf men among the Interviewed respondents have 
hearing spouses, although 31% of the narried woaen have 
hearing spouses. 

In general there is nore social integration atong those 
living elsewhere in the province, no doubt because of their 
relative isolation from other deaf people. 

Speech is the majoc vehicle of communication to and from 
hearing people; writing is also very impottant. Perhaps 
surprisingly there is some use of manual coKinuhlcation with 
hearing people, especially among those with whom the deaf 
are in regular contact. 

However the speech skills of deaf people, even in 
combination with writing, appear to be inadeguate, 
especially in situations of great urgency or importance. 
Only about 3595 would use speech in communicating with a 
doctori and only about S0% use speech in a job ihterview 
situation. And in both of these situations^ most deaf people 
have a hearing person accompany them. 

on the average the deaf feel that about half of what 
they say can be understood by a hearing person and that they 
in turn can understand about half of what hearing people 
say. Nevertheless, in view of the handicap they have had to 
overcome, it is perhaps surprising and certainly encouraging 
the extent to which speech is used. 

Reading and writing skills are quite low. only 5« of 
the sample had a reading score of grade 7 or above, and in 
general the written prose of the deaf was freguently 
obscured by syntactic ertors* 

It is not surprising therefore that most deaf usually 
communicate with other deaf manually. Writing is used to 
some extent, although signing, f ingerspelling, and total 
communication are the major vehicle of communication for 
Q0%. 
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In general, it appears that residential students are 
less ^•oral" than day school students^ and this difference is 
fnostly due to less oralisw among residential men, although 
there is also some discrepancy between residential and day 
school women* This appears in the degree to which speech is 
used with both hearing and deaf people* However there is 
not a corresponding rise in speaking and lipreading ability 
between residential and day students or between men and 
women • There are no differences in reading skill between 
these groups, however women scored higher than men in 
writing. 

There is likewise more use of speech among those with 
more hearing, however this is accompanied by greater 
speaking ability. The effect of degree of hearing loss is 
greater among residential than among day students* However 
although day students who are more profoundly deaf use 
speech more than residential students with equally great 
hearing loss, day students do not seem to have greater 
speaking ability. Thus, in general, the greater oral 
orientation of the day school students is likely due to 
their greater contact with hearing people in the school 
setting and with their families who are hearing, than to 
more effective training in speech skills. 

It is congruent with the pattern of actual communication 
use that many of the deaf favored a revision of the 
communication policy of the schools to include some form of 
manual communication. This appeared in spontaneous comments 
when asked whether or not there was anything about the 
schools they would like to see changed and if so, what they 
would recommend. Forty-^nine per cent of the sample 
suggested this change. Another frequently mentioned change 
(21%) was for academic standards at the schools to be 
raised. 
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